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THE CRUSADER 


A modern knight in armor who rode valiantly back and forth 
through Milwaukee in the Red Cross Christmas Seal Campaign. 
The bright red crosses on his banner and shield and-on the 
trappings of his horse stood for the tuberculosis prevention 
movement for which the seals are sold every Christmas tide. 
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Christmas Present Subscriptions 
Shop Early—Send them to us now 


Shop early—early in the month, is the slogan which The Survey 
has helped to make a by-word. We believe in our own pre- 
scription. To save our clerks from some of the eleventh hour 
Christmas rush, we make this offer until December 15 only. 


Your renewal for thirteen months and 


$4.50 


It is worth our while to give an extra month on your re- 
newal, which will run from any date to get your order early. 
Will you not co-operate with us? The order must reach our 
office by December 15 to get the benefit of this offer. 


A New Subscription for a friend - 


Christmas cards giving the name of the donor 
will be sent if asked for when ordering. 


Frank Tucker, Treasurer 


WESTERN OFFICE 
116 South Michigan Ave. 
Chicago i 


The GIST of IT— 


THE grand jury in New York took over, 
in some parts word for word, a report 


of the State Board of Charities calling for - 7 


certain improvements in the city Depart- 
ment of Public Charities. But it missed 
a later board report showing that the _ 
changes had been made before the jury- — 


men took their pens in hand. Another’ 


chapter_in the civil service investigation. ; 


Page“208. > 
SOME later election returns, including 


the success of the red light abatement ; 


law in California. Page 206. 


‘THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE, prison re- _ 


former and man of affairs, has been 


made warden of Sing Sing. His assistant | 
will be Charles H. Johnson, an experienced | 


institution executive. Page 205. 


SURVEY of relief resources in the 

teeth of a hard winter will be the first 
task of the Cleveland Survey Committee. | 
The report of a survey of the Associated 
Charities puts a forthright choice to the 
people of Cleveland: the society must meet | 


the demands upon it and incur a deficit; 


or it must be more liberally financed; or 
it must curtail work at a time of excep- 
tional distress, Page 218. 


LOUIS D. BRANDEIS heads the Ameri- | ~ 
can committee now in charge of the ~ 


Zionist movement. Page 205. 


PRIVATE charity needs independent audit _ 

of its accounts, an active board of di- 
rectors, absolute honesty in drafting ap- 
peals for money and discriminating con- 
tributors, argues Mr. de Schweinitz. 
215. 


UARANTINE belongs in the field of 
preventive medicine, writes Dr. Lav- 

inder. Through it the Public Health Ser- 

vice seeks a maximum of safety with a 

minimum of restriction. Its basis is the 

old household saying, “It is easier to keep 

clean than to make clean.” And its his- 

tory traces way back through the days of ~ 
the republic’ in’ Venice to the Mosaic law. 

Page 211. 


HERE was a rechristening at Springfield, 
Mo., when the State Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction became the Missouri 
Conference for Social Welfare. For the 
first time, a colored woman read a paper. 
Page 220. { 


DR. CHAPIN’S experiments with isola- 
tion of contagious diseases without 
subsequent disinfection. Page 214. 


HE Illinois State Conference of Chari- 

ties axd Corrections, meeting in the tri- 
city social center, ranged vigorously over the 
whole field of social service. Page 219. 


A YEAR'S experience with mothers’ pen- 
sions, centralized state control of pris- 
ons and better homes for workingmen were 
leading topics at the Massachusetts State 
Conference of Charities. Page 219. 


"THE plan for handling unemployment and 
destitution submitted to the city of Chi- 
cago by the United Charities. Page 217. 
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IN AMERICA 


A PrRovisionaL Executive Com- 
mittee for General Zionist Affairs has 


$ Garr HEADQUARTERS NOW 


been organized in this 
Louis D. Brandeis of Boston as chair- 
man. War has interrupted the opera- 
tions of the governing committee of the 
International Zionist Organization in 
Berlin. Its members, partly German, 
partly Russian, and partly Austrian sub- 
jects are unable to communicate freely 
with each other; and Europe, which 
hitherto has furnished 90 per cent of its 
funds, is disabled from making the cus- 
tomary contributions. 

While the present committee here is 
frankly temporary, it may possibly re- 
sult in a transfer of Zionist headquar- 
ters to the United States. The American 
Committee is now engaged in raising 
$100,000 needed at once for the move- 
ment. 

Such a change of base from the Old 
World to the New would be particularly 
appropriate in the light of Mr. Brandeis’ 
‘conception of Zionism. His approach to 
it was through Americanism, he said at 
a recent meeting in Boston. It is not 
proposed that all Jews shall go to Pales- 
tine, for it would not hold a fifth of 
their fourteen millions. Nor is there 
any idea of compulsory removal of a 
single Jew. 

The idea is in essence a rebirth of the 
Jewish nation—to give Jews the option 
of living in the land of their fathers or 
in other lands, just as other small na- 
tions may do, Greeks and _ Servians, 
Belgians, and Bulgars. 

A generation ago a few Jewish immi- 
grants fleeing from persecution in 
Russia and Roumania—“new Pilgrim 
fathers” Mr. Brandeis calls them—sct- 
tled in Palestine. They made a marked 
success of growing fruits, olives, al- 
monds, and cereals on treeless land that 
had long been considered sterile by the 
old residents. 

Along with their economic success 
went a great spiritual and social devclop- 
ment—progress toward real nationality. 
Its outstanding achievement was the 
revival of Hebrew as a spoken language. 
This was done in a single generation, 
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with a tongue that had been “dead” for 
two thousand years, and Mr. Brandeis 


‘holds that it is “the potent factor in 


reviving the essentially Jewish spirit.” 

Mr. Brandeis made the point that 
more than one-fifth of the Jews of the 
world live in the United States and 
that the fund asked of them is small 
compared with the contributions of 
Irish-Americans for the cause of home 
rule. 


LABAMA MOVEMENT FOR TAX 
REFORM 


To work for the taxation re- 
form which Alabama citizens hope to 
secure from the Legislature soon to 
meet, a state Tax Reform League has 
been organized, with branches rapidly de- 
veloping in every county. A meeting 
will be held in Montgomery on Decem- 
ber 3 to consider legislative measures 
which are now being formulated by a 
committee. 

The taxation system of the state is un- 
der fire. It is characterized as a com- 
plex tangle of laws which are difficult 
for the average citizen to understand 
but which involve growing burdens upon 
those of moderate means, flagrant dis- 
crimination, injustice, graft and hap- 
hazard methods of administration, 

The movement for the state league 
originated, as reported in THe SurvEY 
for November 7, in Mobile and was 
taken up at once by the representatives- 
elect in Jefferson County. The platform 
of the league declares that the system of 
taxation is unequal, unjust, and oppres- 
sive in its application, and that no tax 
is justifiable except as is necessary to 
mect the needs of government honestly 
and economically administered. 

In Jefferson County, which includes 
the city of Birmingham, the chairman of 
the county league is Robert W. Ewing, 
a business man long identified with local 
affairs and owner and manager of a 
large stationery and printing concern. 
The vice-chairman is John \W. Sibley, a 


former president of the Chamber of 


Commerce, a coal operator and manu- 
facturer of brick. Twenty-two citizens 
are serving as chairmen of canvassing 
teams to gain new members for the 
organization. 
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OF SING SING 


THE- APPOINTMENT last week of 
Thomas Mott Osborne as warden of 
Sing Sing. prison is hailed on every hand 
as the enacting clause in the resolution 
of the people of New York state that 
“Sing Sing must go.” 

Some of the worst of it has gone, 
particularly the old savage spirit. Mr. 
Osborne brings to the completion of the 
job the training and viewpoint of a 
seasoned prison reformer; the experi- 
ence of a week’s voluntary incarcera- 
tion at Auburn prison, which resulted 
in his book, Within Prison Walls, and 
an exceptional understanding of the 
convict state of mind; the knowledge of 
the whole state prison system which 
came to him as chairman of Governor 
Sulzer’s Commission on Prison Reform; 
and the interest in the employment of 
prisoners at character-forming tasks 
which has been a leading feature of the 
propaganda of the National Committee 
on Prison Labor, of which he is chair- 
man. 

He is, moreover, a man of affairs— 
thrice mayor of Auburn, member of the 
upstate Public Service Commission by 
appointment of Governor Hughes, state 
forest, fish and game commissioner, 
prominent politically as an independent 
Deinocrat, newspaper proprietor, a 
manufacturer and man of means—in 
fact a striking contrast to the plumber, 
his predecessor at Sing Sing, who was 
Governor Glynn’s first appointee to this 
position. Prisoners can thank their 
stars for the scandal which, coming dur- 
ing a critical time just before election, 
moved the governor to quick action. 

Governor-elect Whitman, Mr. Glynn’s 
Republican successor, will continue Mr. 
Osborne in office when he goes to Al- 
bany on January 1, and will confirm Mr. 
Osborne’s choice for his first deputy 
warden, Charles H. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson has been in institutional 
work in New York state for twelve 
years, as superintendent of the Albany 
Orphan Asylum and of the Leake and 
Watts Orphan House near Yonkers, 
He is credited with unusual success in 
both, and is looked to to supply the 
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Booting Tammany out of Sing Sing 


practical experience in institutional ad- 
ministration which, for a plant the size 
of Sing Sing, may be expected to oc- 
cupy the full time and strain the best 
efforts of a trained man. 


Mr. Osborne goes into office with a 
program. Light years ago, in advance 
ef the consent of many other men in- 
terested in prison reform, he declared 
that “our prison system needs to be re- 
built” and laid down three principles 
for it: 


“Tirst—The law must decree not 
punishment, but temporary exile from 
Society until the offender has proven 
by his conduct that he is fit to return. 

“Second.—Society must brand no 
man as a criminal, but aim solely to 
reform the mental conditions under 
which a criminal act has been com- 
mitted. 

“Third.—The prison must be an in- 
stitution where every inmate must 
have the largest practicable amount of 
individual freedom, because ‘it is lib- 
erty alone that fits men for liberty.’” 


He is opposed to capital punishment— 
though as warden he will be charged 
with the execution of condemned men 
and women—and to all the usage and 
theory overhanging from a day when 
punishment more than reformation was 
the accepted idcal. 


He is in hearty accord with the plan 
to classify the state prisons, using one 
for various related industries, another 
for the feeble-minded or the tuber- 
culous, and so on, with the crowning 
feature of the system a development of 
farm colonies similar to Great Meadow, 
which now “confines” between 600 and 
700 men at outdoor work. 

Sing Sing, with its old buildings and 
other unsuitable physical features, he 
would make over into a receiving prison 
and laboratory where all prisoners, up- 
on conviction, would be held for ob- 
servation. Each would be sent thence 
to the special prison most suited to his 


needs and most likely to make for his 
reformation. 

“Sing Sing must go,” the New York 
Prison Association’s slogan, has thus 
moved measurably toward accomplish- 
ment, not so much by razing its stone 
walls and drying its dripping cells, as 
by a process of social house-cleaning 
and sorting which would limit its fune- 
tions to those parts of a rounded prison 
program which it can usefully perform. 


CC PLUCKY BOY’? PLUCKED 
A OUT OF McGUFFEY 

Tue story of the six-year-old 
cash boy in the school reader, repro- 
duced in Tue Survey for September 
26, is to be discarded by the American 
Book Company. The story, A Plucky 
Boy, told how the youngster in ques- 
tion earned $4 a week as a help to his 
widowed mother. The reproduced story 
accompanied an article by E. N. Clopper, 
of the National Child Labor Committee, 
which questioned the wisdom of holding 
up such an extreme case of child labor 
to school children as an example worthy 
of emulation. The use in schools of a 
story so much at variance with modern 
ideas as to labor conditions and relief 
was ‘adversely criticized. 

The article brought to Mr. Clopper a 
statement from the American Book 
Company that the story appeared frst 
in McGuffey’s Alternate Second Reader, 
published in 1887, and was reprinted in 
the New McGuffey Third Reader in 
1901; that it was the desire of the com- 
pany to aid the progress of the best 
ideals in education; and that the story 
would be replaced in the reader by an- 


‘other entitled What the Clock Said. 


The company forwarded with the state- 
ment proofs of the new story, gener- 
ously inviting criticism and expressing 
the hope that its use would obviate fur- 
ther criticism. The new story is about 
the conscience of a little girl and the 
triumph of truth. 


LECTION RESULTS ON SOME 
POPULAR MEASURES 


THE LATEST returns from Cali- 
fornia indicate that the red light abate- 
ment law has won by a majority of 40,- 
000 in the referendum election, Novem- 
ber 3. This state wide majority is in 
spite of an adverse majority of about 
30,000 in San Francisco. The main 
facts of the campaign were covered in 
Ture Survey for November 14. It is 
now reported that the opponents of the 
law will bring a test case in the hope 
of proving the law unconstitutional. 

The people of the state of Washing- 
ton, at the November election voted on 
seven initiative, two referendum meas- 
ures, and one amendment to the consti- 
tution. This state has woman suffrage. 

Of the seven initiative measures, two 
carried and five failed. The two that 
carried were prohibition—as already re- 


ported in Tre Survey, to take effect 


January 1, 1916—Wwhich carried with a} 
majority of 15,000; and the abolition of | 
private employment agencies, by forbid-  } 
ding these agencies to make a charge on} 


the workers. The latter measure carried 
by a vote of two to one. Already the 
agencies are organized to fight the bill, 


chiefly on the ground of constitution- | 


ality, the law going into effect in thirty 
days. 
Stated that if the law stands, the em- 
ployers will open up agencies of their 
own. 

The five initiative measures that fail- 
ed were: the blue sky law, to prevent 


The employers’ association has 


fraud in lands, stocks, and bonds by in- © } 


spection before granting privileges— 
lost by a small majority; 
abolish the bureau of inspection which 
was lost by.a large majority; a first aid 
amendment to the present workman’s 
compensation act, which nearly carried; 
a convict road measure which provided 
for working prisoners, lost by a small 
margin; and a universal law for an 
eight-hour day and_ forty-eight-hour 
weck, lost by vote of three to two. 

Both of the two referendum meas- 
ures failed to pass. The Quincy irri- 
gation measure provided for the state 
loaning its credit to the extent of $40,- 
000,000 for reclaiming large sections for 
agricultural purposes. This was lost by 
a two to one vote. The land in ques- 
tion was privately owned. The teach- 
er’s retirement fund measure also, failed 
by a vote of three to one. 
were divided in the matter, since the 
creating of the fund rested largely up- 
on them. The public generally held 
that the teachers were being paid as 
much or more than other citizens. 

The proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution provided for the ownership of 
land by aliens. It was defeated by a 
vote of four to one. 

Public attention in Washington was 
directed most to the prohibition and 
eight-hour measures. There was much 
debate, which many hold was worth the 
$100,000 the initiative and referendum 
election cost the state. A hundred page 
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booklet was mailed free to every voter 
at the expense of the state, containing 
all the measures and arguments pro and 
con; with as many pages as friends or 
opponents of measures were willing to 
pay for at $200 a page. This last item 
was strenuously objected to as being un- 
just as well as an overcharge—the State 
Federation of Labor, for example, pub- 
lishing their own arguments at a cost 
of $75 a page. 

_In Colorado prohibition carried, as re- 
ported in THE Survey, though Denver’s 

“vote was wet even on the heels of a six 
-week’s campaign by Billy Sunday. 
Eight initiative measures and eight re- 
ferred measures were also voted upon. 
Three of the initiated measures were 
drawn by Judge Ben B. Lindsey. Two 
‘of them, providing for jury reform and 
for adult probation, were probably lost; 
-and the ‘other creating a child welfare 
commission composed of Judge Lind- 

sey, Lillian H. Kerr of Colorado 
Springs and Josephine Roche of Den- 
ver, to draft a new code of laws relating 
to women and children, was probably 

carried, according to recent reports. 

Detroit gave a majority to a plan for 
a recreation commission. This was 
part of the proposed new Detroit charter 
which was passed by the Charter Re- 
vision Commission and approved by the 
governor, but failed of adoption at the 
election last February because of cer- 
tain provisions, which, however, had no 
relation to the sections on recreation ad- 
ministration. 

The recreation commission amendment 
carried at the November election is, with 
minor changes, the one suggested in 
recommendations embodied in a recrea- 
tion survey made for the Detroit Board 
of Commerce by Rowland Haynes, field 
secretary of the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America. 

_ Chicago again voted favorably on its 
plan for a forest preserve district which 
will provide an outer park belt surround- 
ing the city. This measure, which is 
part of the Chicago city plan, has been 
approved by the people twice before. 
But in one instance it did not secure the 
necessary majority of the votes cast at 
the election, though the majority on the 
proposition was large. In the other in- 
stance, the law was declared unconsti- 
tutional. 

Many cities balloted upon candidates 
whose election or defeat affects local 
administration of social service. 

In Cook County, Illinois, which in- 
cludes Chicago, the most important con- 
test was between Alexander A. Mc- 
Cormick and Peter Reinberg for presi- 
dent of the county board. Readers of 
Tue Survey will recall that in a hot 

struggle two years ago Mr. McCormick 
defeated. Peter Bartzen, whose previous 
administration of the county institutions 

-had been considered by many social 
workers as unintelligent, inefficient, and 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


My dear Sir; 


express to you my deep interest in the work 
of the National Anti-Tuberculosis Association 
and my hope that its work is growing in ef- 
ficiency and extent from year to year? 
I not particularly express my interest in the 
Red Cross Christmas seal whose sale has been 
the means of raising funds for the work? It 
seems to me that this is a particularly inter- 
esting and sensible way of enabling the people 


of the country to give this great work their 


support. 


Sincerely yours, 


The Secretary, 


National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 


New York City. 


partisan. They have felt on the other 
hand that Mr. McCormick’s administra- 
tion has been characterized by vigorous 
efficiency and intelligence, important 
progress being made despite obstruction- 
ist tactics by the minority of the board. 

Mr. McCormick’s defeat early this 
month was a great disappointment to 
the social workers who had co-operated 
with him. Peter Reinberg, the new 
president, comes to the work, however, 
with a record as alderman which the 
Municipal Voters’ League commends. 

A former president of the board, 
William Busse, whose administration 
was favorably regarded by many social 
workers, has been re-elected as a mem- 
ber of the board. Mary McDowell and 
Harriet Vittum, who were candidates 
for membership on it, met defeat, due 
in part to the court decision which de- 
nied to women voters the right to vote 
on candidates for the board. 

In Cleveland, George S. Addams, 
judge of the Juvenile Court, was easily 
re-elected. His closest competitor, who 
ran far behind, was A. B. Williams, 
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May I not take this occasion to 


AN UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL 


May 


former general agent of the Cleveland 
Humane Society and now a practicing 
attorney. Opposition came mainly from 
a few women’s clubs which maintained 
that Judge Addams had not attempted 
to make proper provision for the hous- 


ing of juvenile delinquents. His large 
vote, however, seems to show popular 
appreciation of his Juvenile Court work, 
his co-operation with social agencies, 
public and private, and his methods of 
administering mothers’ pensions. 

Jn Cincinnati social workers are en- 
thusiastic over the election of Charles 
W. Hoffman as judge of the Court of 
Domestic Relations of Hamilton County. 
This court combines the functions of a 
juvenile court with the divorce and ali- 
mony jurisdiction of the common pleas 
and insolvency courts. It will have the 
administration of the mothers’ pension 
law. The last Legislature created the 
court, the act being fathered by the 
Cincinnati Council of Social Agencies. 

Three Indiana counties re-elected 
judges whose work has had important 
social bearing. One of these is Judge 
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James A. Collins in Marion County, 
which includes Indianapolis. He helped 
secure the original Juvenile Court law 
for the state, and also introduced in 
the Indianapolis city court the probation 
system and suspension of judgment for 
the payment of fines. 

Judge Joseph Combs in Clinton 
County is much interested in the State 
Farm for Misdemeanants, and has work- 
ed for many good measures. 

Judge W. ‘C.' McMahan in Lake 
County has given much attention to the 
social aspects of court work,-and de- 
veloped the juvenile court in his county. 

In San Francisco a member of the 
Recreation League, Nicholas J. Prender- 
gast, who has been an especially active 
worker for social centers and made this 
prominent in his campaign, was elected 
to the assembly. Regret is expressed 
over the defeat of Adolph Graupner, 
who was a candidate for superior judge. 
He is president of the California Social 
Hygiene Society, which stood behind the 
red light abatement amendment. 

On the basis of more complete re- 
turns than those available just after the 
election, the Socialists report that in ad- 
dition to the election of Meyer London 
to Congress from New York city, they 
have secured four state senators—in 
Oklahoma, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Montana—and twenty-six state repre- 
sentatives—eight in Wisconsin, four in 
California, two in Illinois, one in Min- 


nesota, one in Pennsylvania, one in 
Massachusetts, one in Kansas, five in 
Oklahoma, one in Utah and two in 


Montana. Victor Berger is reported to 
have been defeated for Congress by 
only a narrow margin in Milwaukee and 
Winfield R. Gaylord on the face of the 
returns lost in his congressional cam- 
paign in the same city by only 217 votes. 
A recount has been demanded. 


FOR THE RED CROSS 


A “SELF-DENIAL movement” 
among students in schools and colleges, 
which it is hoped to make nation wide, 
has been started to assist the American 
Red Cross in its European war relief. 
The movement, which is independent 
of the Red Cross organization, proposes 
that one day in each month be set aside 
for collecting the savings resulting from 
self-denial and forwarding them to the 
Red Cross at Washington. It hopes also 
to seize the present conflict as an op- 
portunity to arouse, especially among 
youth, regard for universal peace. 

An endorsing committee of prominent 
social workers, educators and others in- 
cludes Jane Addams, Lyman Abbott, 
Oscar S. Straus, Jane E. Robbins, Card- 
inal Gibbons, President John Grier Hib- 
_ben of Princeton, President Alexander 

Meiklejohn of Amherst, and Lillian D. 
‘Wald. Wilmot V. Trevoy, Cornwall- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., is secretary. 


Cy’ror tr SELF-DENIAL WEEK 


OF CHARITIES—By WINTHROP D. LANE 


\ GRAND JURY PLAGIARIZING THE STATE BOARD 


The Civil Service 
Investigation in 


New York 


IV 


The preceding articles in this 


series were: 

Humanizing the Work of a 
Department of Public Charities, 
November 7. 

Clash of the Routineers and 
the Inventors over the Merit Sys- 
tem, November 14. 

Politics Striking Back at the 
Charities Department, Novem- 
ber 21. 


This is a parenthetical chapter. In 
the midst of the clash between state and 
municipal civil service commissions over 
the New York Department of Public 
Charities, the August grand jury of New 
York County threw its castor into the 
ring. Nine months after Commissioner 
Kingsbury’s appointment, it handed up 
a presentment on “certain institutions in 
the department.” 

As an exhibit of the many-sidedness 
of the attack on Mr. Kingsbury’s ad- 
ministration, this presentment deserves 
study. It is a curious tapestry of truth, 
error, platitude, and borrowed state- 
ment. Proclaiming itself to be the re- 
sult of the jury’s own “careful investiga- 
tion,” it yet contains many criticisms 
couched in language almost identical 
with that used two months before in re- 
ports made by inspectors of the State 
Board of Charities. Later reports by 
the board’s inspectors showed that some 
of these conditions had been reme- 
died before the visits of the grand jury. 

The evident haste with which the pre- 
sentment was prepared, the significant 
recommendation with which it closes, 
and the fact that it was brought out at a 
moment when the department was al- 
ready under fire, give it a bearing on 
the situation under discussion in this 
series of articles. 


The presentment purports to deal 
with “certain institutions’ in the de- 
partment. In reality it is a drastic 


criticism of John A. Kingsbury’s ad- 
ministration. The jury is careful to 
praise the employes at the ‘institutions 
it mentions, singling out for special 
commendation one superintendent who 
is commonly reported to be allied with 
political forces hostile to the adminis- 
tration. Responsibility for conditions 
is placed upon the “inefficiency, neglect, 


ro 


or misdirected effort of the authorities _ 


of the department.” 
Four institutions are considered. One 
of these is the City Home for the Aged 


and Infirm on Blackwell’s Island, form— 
‘erly known as 


the 
forty-three 


almshouse. 


comprises buildings and 


covers many acres of land. The jury’s 


this home was a 
by two jurors on 


total observation of 
visit of two hours 


September 26 and a second visit of two — 


hours by four jurors on October 14. 

One of the findings concerning the 
city home is that 
is much greater than a due regard for 
cubic air Space and proper ventilation 
allows.” 

This has been true for years. The de- 
partment’s answer is that it has been im- 
possible to secure appropriations ade- 
quate to supply accommodation for the 
maximum number of inmates. Com- 
missioner Kingsbury had applied to the 


Sinking Fund Commission for a build-— 


ing to meet the expected increase at the 


almshouse before the grand jury’s criti- 


cism was made. In addition, 200 beds 


are to be obtained by transferring the — 


chapel to other quarters, another change 
planned ahead of the jury’s work. 
“Some of the aged inmates,” says the 
grand jury, “were without decent shoes 
or stockings.” It then itemizes as fol- 
lows the requisitions made on the de- 
partment and the deliveries received: 


STOCKINGS ORDERED 
Requisition No, 4, Mar, 14th—doz, pr, 100 
June 15th— “ 100 
REceiy ED, 
May 27th—doz. pr. 25 
June 3rd— “ Sa: If! 


The jury says its figures were se- 
cured “in the Steward’s office.” The de- 
partment’s own records tell another 
story: 


REQUISITION No. 4 
Stockings—100 doz. pair. Socks—200 doz. pairs 


DELIVERIES. 
Stockings. Socks. 
May 27—25 doz. pairs May 27—50 doz. pairs 
June 3—18 “a June 3—60 
July —20)  “ re June 15—90 “ % 
Sept. 2937 “s & 


REQUISITION No, 7 
Stockings—100 doz. pairs Socks—200 doz. pr. 


DELIVERIES, 
Stockings. Socks. 
Aug. 18—50 doz. pr. Aug. 18—200 doz. pr. 
Aug. 25—50 “ “ 


In other words, the full quantity of 
socks and stockings requisitioned had 
been delivered when the grand jury 
made its visit. 

The jury declares that “food, its 
preparation, service, quantity and qual- 
ity, is unsatisfactory.” 

To this the department replies that it 


This 


“the number of beds ) 
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is furnishing, per hundred patients per ~ 


month, 723 quarts of milk as against 235 


furnished during the administration of | 
Commissioner Hebberd and 302 during 


¥ 
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the administration of Commissioner 
Drummond; 284 pounds of cereal as 
against 70 and 147 during the two pre- 
vious administrations, respectively; and 
as much butter, tea and coffee as during 
former administrations. In the aggre- 
gate each hundred patients receive 
monthly 600 pounds of food more than 
heretofore. 

The specifications under which food 
is purchased are made out by the Bu- 
reau of Standards of the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment. The same 
quality is distributed to all of the insti- 
tutions of the department. Inspectors 
of the State Board of Charities, who 
visited the institutions of the depart- 
ment in August and September, united 
in reporting it of good quality and palat- 
‘ably prepared. 


HE most interesting feature of the 

jury’s report on the city home is not 
its inaccuracy, but its apparent reliance 
for many of its facts on previous re- 
ports of the State Board of Charities. 
For example: 


the grand jury were in the meat room 
October 14, yet did not notice this fact. 


Two more instances: 


HE City Morgue is another institu- 
tion criticised by 


the grand jury. 


Here the city’s unclaimed dead are re- 


State Board of Charities 
Aug. 11, 1914. 
“Only half an ounce of but- 
ter a day. Butter is served 
with bread only at night.” 


State Board of Charities 
Aug. 11, 1914. 
“Only six towels were avail- 
able for the bathing of more 


BUTTER AND TOWELS 


State Board of Charities 
Oct. 6, 1914, 

“The dietitian of the depart- 
ment authorized the dietitian 
of the home to Increase the 
per capita allowance of butter 
for patients in the hospital sec- 
tion only from a half-ounce to 
an ounce a day.” 


State Board of Charities 
Oct. 6, 1914, 


“A sufficient supply of tow- 
els was also available.” 


Grand Jury Presentment 
Oct. 14, 1914. 
“TIalf an ounce of butter -a 


day, and that with bread only 
at night.” 


Grand Jury Presentment 
Oct. 14 1914, 


“Inquiry disclosed the fact 


than sixty men.” 


that at one’ time only six 
towels were available for the 
bathing of more than 60 men.” 


This curious identity of language led 
Mr. Kingsbury to say in a letter. to 
Mayor Mitchel: 


“So the grand jury after all was not 
talking about what it had seen, but about 
what somebody else had 
plagiarized shamelessly a report by the 
inspector of the State Board of Chari- 
ties and then palmed it off as ‘the re- 
sult of their own careful investigation,’ 
without even bothering to bring it up to 


OVERCROWDING 


The State Board of Charities reported 
August 11: ; 


“Total number of men...... 1,595 
Total number of women..... 1,396 
Total number of inmates.... 2,991 


“The number of beds In the several dor-, 


mitories of the home division is much great- 
er than should be placed in these rooms 
with due regard to proper air space and 
means of ventilation, . . . At the time 
of inspection 280 inmates were sleeping 
‘at night on springs which are placed in 
corners, aisles, or hallways wherever space 
for them can be found, Twenty-four men 
and twenty-two women, who work during 
the night, sleep by day in beds which are 
occupied again at night. 


The Grand Jury said, after its visit on 
October 14: 


“Total number of men...... 1,595 
Total number of women..... 1,396 
Total number of inmates.... 2,991 


“The number of beds is much greater 
than a due regard for cubic air space and 
proper ventilation allows, 

“At the time this census was made 280 
inmates were sleeping at night on springs 
placed on the floors, in corners, aisles, hall- 
ways or wherever space could be found. 
Twenty-four men and twenty-two women, 
night workers, sleep in beds vacated during 
the day and occupied again at night.” 


_ On neither September 26 nor October 
14, the days of the jury’s visits, was the 
census of this institution 2,991; on the 
first visit it was 3,042, on the second 
2,993. The census was exactly 2,991 on 
August 11, the date of the state board’s 
inspection, and it had not been at that 
figure since. 

The beds found in hallways by the 
representative of the state board were 
removed soon after his visit. Neither 
this condition nor that relative to the 
men and women night workers existed 
when the grand jury visited the insti- 
tution, 

Here is another example of similarity 
of language, with the second report of 
the State Board of Charities, which the 
grand jury failed to take into considera- 
tion: 


date. . . . Where did the grand 
jury get the report of the State Board 
of Charities? Under the by-laws of 
that board, the inspectors are forbidden 
to disclose their reports without the ap- 
proval of the board. The meeting of 
the state board was held on October 14. 
The grand jury presentment bears the 


same date. Who brought together the 
grand jury and the State Board of 
Charities. When Mr. Moss re- 


cently said that the Department of Char- 
ities had been criticized both by the 
State Board of Charities and by the 
grand jury did he know that the grand 
jury had simply plagiarized the report 
of the State Board of Charities with- 
out bothering to ascertain the facts and 
only clumsily changing the wording in 
some places? How long before the 
visit was their report written? I chal- 
lenge any member of the grand jury 
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EXPOSURB OF FOOD 


State Board of Charities 
Aug. 15, 1914. 

“The general kitchen and 
dining room for inmates in the 
Home Division are not screened” 
and food is therefore exposed 
to the files which are numer- 
ous, In the meat cutting room 
flies were so thick that some 
pleces of meat were almost 
covered with them.” 


vilion and 


of Charities 
6, 1914. Oct. 14, 1914 

“Sereens have been provided 
for the kitchen building, the 
dining rooms of the north pa- 
the operating 


State Roard 
Oct. 


Grand Jury Presentment 


“The kitchen is unscreened, 
the food exposed to flies, filth- 
laden from all parts of the 
Island. In the meat cutting 
room flies were very numerous 
and some of the pieces of meat 
were almost covered with 
them.” 


_ The kitchen and meat rooms were 


to state who actually wrote that famous 


screened August 29. Four members of Presentment.” 


seen. © It’ 


ceived and from it the pauper dead are 
buried. The presentment says that it 


“is decayed, unkempt and filthy. The 
vaults and slides where bodies are kept 
are stained with blood, particles of hu- 
man flesh adhere ‘to the boards and the 
odor is sickening. We find the 
continued existence of this charnel 
house no longer necessary, as there has 
been completed for a long time a morgue 
of modern, sanitary construction and 
ample capacity in the pathological build- 
ing of Bellevue Hospital.” 


These criticisms are in part true. In 
his first quarterly report to the mayor, 
made May 15, Mr. Kingsbury had called 
attention to conditions at the morgue as 
follows: 


“The City Morgue 
quated and inadequate. The administra- 
tion is very poor. During February 
and March there was a daily average of 
ten bodies in excess of coolers for their 
care. Hence, bodies of babies in small 
crude boxes were stacked like cord- 
wood along the wall. Adult bodies were 
lying on the floor in open boxes, in some 
cases not even shrouded.” 


is anti- 


The cost of running this morgue is 
$3,300 a year; the cost of running the 
new one will be $8,000 or $10,000. As 
early as February 21 Mr. Kingsbury 
applied to the Board of Aldermen for 
the issue of special revenue bonds to 
make possible the use of the new one. 
His request was favorably acted upon 
May 12. When the matter came up be- 
fore the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment Mr. Kingsbury wrote on 
June 9 and again on August 13, urging 
action. Nothing was done. The budget 
for 1915, just passed, provides $8,000: 
for the operating expenses of the new 
morgue and the department announces 
that it will be put into use promptly on 
January 1, when the appropriation be- 
comes available. 


HE third institution criticised by the 

grand jury is the group of children’s 
hospitals and schools on Randall’s Is- 
land. It says: 


“We find such a lack of shoes and 
stockings as to hamper the order of daily 
life. . . . A great many children 
are’ without shoes. . A report 
made recently by the State Board of 
Charities gives such details as could not 
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find place here, together with dates of 
requisitions sent long ago and ignored.” 

To this the department replies that 
the inspector of the state board, as his 
report shows, checked up the shoes in 
the general store only. Several hun- 
dred pairs are declared to have been on 
hand in subsidiary store rooms in the 
dormitories. While admitting that 
shortage in shoes has occurred at times 
in this and other institutions, the de- 
partment attributes this to the fact that 
it is required by law to order shoes 
from the State Prison Department and 
that the state department is “distressing- 
ly slow in filling orders.” The present- 
ment says: 

“We find that work on the much-need- 
ed power-house and laundry has been 
discontinued for a long time, the rea- 
son given being the determination to 
alter the plant in such a way as to give 


room for manufacturing oleomargarine. 


Laundry machinery made under con- 
tract is held up in order that parts of 
it may be replaced by oleo machinery.” 

At no time, answers the department, 
has it said that laundry machinery was 
to be replaced by machinery to manufac- 
ture oleomargarine, nor has any such 
specification been made. When the 
present administration came into power 
January 1, it found that the laundry 
building was nearly completed and that 
the laundry itself was to occupy two 
floors. This seemed a waste of space, 
the department declares, as the laundry 
could feasibly be concentrated on one 
floor, thereby releasing the other floor 
for a different use. This change was 
ordered but its execution has depended 
upon the passage of the plans by the 
bureaus of other departments. 


HE fourth and last institution criti- 

cisedis Metropolitan Hospital, one of 
the largest general hospitals in the coun- 
try. Four points are made: overcrowd- 
ing, contact between those having con- 
tagious diseases and those not, quality 
of food, and the ineffective use of build- 
ings. 

That the hospital is overcrowded is 
admitted by the department. It is point- 
ed out, however, that in January, or 
less than a month after he took office, 


Commissioner Kingsbury called the at- 
tention of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment to this condition. At 
Mr. Kingsbury’s request the mayor, the 
comptroller and the president of the 
Board of Aldermen visited the hospital. 
As a result of this visit $800,000 was 
appropriated to provide additional beds 
at Sea View Hospital. This money the 
department states, will release 600 beds 
at Metropolitan Hospital, more than 
enough to do away with present over- 
crowding. 


The grand jury says: “Female chil- 
dren with a highly contagious disease 
were placed in beds with those not con- 
taminated.” This condition is denied by 
the superintendent of the hospital and 
the medical records of the hospital do 
not show it to be true. 


The grand jury declares that it found 
the sleeping quarters of the male em- 
ployes in a disgraceful condition. A 
fine stone structure intended for them 
was, it says, diverted to the use of the 
female help, and a new building intend- 
ed for the female help was abandoned 
merely because of a weakness in the 
foundation which could have been reme- 
died “at no great cost.” No private 
owner, said the jury, would allow a 
much-needed structure “to lapse into 
ruin in this way.” 


The dormitory for female help was 
constructed and accepted by the depart- 
ment before the present commissioner 
came into office. The foundation was 
defective and the building was pro- 
nounced unsafe by the ‘Department of 
Buildings. Mr. Kingsbury, on learning 
this, sought the opinion of the corpora- 
tion counsel as to whether the contrac- 
tor could be required to make the foun- 
dation safe. After the failure of vari- 
ous measures suggested by the corpora- 
tion counsel to make the contractor 
remedy the defect, Mr. Kingsbury, on 
June 25, made application to the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment for 
$25,000 for the repair of this foundation. 
The board has not acted on this appli- 
cation. As soon as the building is made 
safe it will be possible to vacate the 
present quarters condemned by the jury. 
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HESE are’the jury’s major criti- 

cisms. The most significant fea- | 
ture of its presentment is the final |) 
recommendation. It is solemnly urged | 
that the method of managing the depart- | 
ment by a commissioner appointed by 
the mayor be abandoned. 


The jury recommends that the de- } 
partment be placed under the control of 
a board of 15, 18, 21 or more persons, — 
to be appointed by the mayor but to be | 
nominated in equal numbers by the | 
leading Jewish, Protestant, and Catholic — 
charitable institutional organizations. 
It advises that the terms of service of | | 
the members of this board be classified | 
“so that only a few shall retire or be | 
added’ yearly, while the department may f | 
continue a constructive and intelligent | 
policy year after year.” 


This recommendation received the fol- — 
lowing characterization from Mayor 
Mitchel: 


“The grand jury makes aspersions on — 
the present commissioner for evils that 
sprang up under previous commissioners 
and winds up with a most significant | 
recommendation that the Department of 4 
Public Charities be placed under the 
control of a board, to be nominated | 
equally by the Jewish, Protestant, and | | 
Catholic charitable institutional organi- — 
zations, 


“The bills of these very institutions, 
which receive some $5,000,000 a year’ | 
from the city, must all pass through © | 
the hands of the Department of Public — 
Charities, and the amounts received by | | 
such institutions are conditional upon. | 
the number of inmates accepted by the | 
department. The present commissioner © 
has been making a real audit of the 


H, earth with all thy bloom unharvested— 
In all thy fields no singing voice of mirth, 
No light in any home, on any hearth, 
For on thy prostrate heart thy sons lie dead,— 
The hope of all thy travail vanquished, 
The spirit-flower that in thy soil had birth, 
Lies broken on thy broken heart, oh, earth! 


REBIRTH 


Mary P. Sears. 
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The dream of all the.ages shatteréd. - 

Oh, earth, thine agony is not in vain, | 

Not vain the flame of thy vast funeral-pyre; 
On that red battle ground where lie thy slain, 
Thy wounded hope and dream, thy dead desire, 
The enduring spirit shall be born again, 
Grief-nurturéd, and new-baptized in fire. | 


q 

bills of these institutions and has been i 
examining public charges in their care. | 
The underlying motive in a recommen- - 
dation that that work be done by a 
board as above outlined is plainly sug- 
gested.” 4) 
2 

Equally pertinent is the fact that this 
grand jury presentment followed close ~ 
upon the adoption of a policy of case in- ‘ 
vestigations by the Department of Pub- — 
lic Charities that diminished the amount i 
of public money going to private charit- 
able institutions. E 
t 
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HEALTH 


UARANTINE DEFENSE: A PHASE OF PREVENTIVE 


MEDICINE—By C. H. LAVINDER 


SURGEON UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


a IN A WIDE sense quarantine 
may be included in the great field of 
‘preventive medicine, of which we hear 
‘so much these days. It seeks to pre- 
vent disease by excluding it. Among 
all preventive measures, it is pernaps 
the oldest as it is certainly the most 
natural. 
|The practice of quarantine in some 
form runs through the history of man- 
kind. Provisions of this character are 
mentioned in the Mosaic law; and in 
our own time, communities, under the 
dread of epidemics, have been known to 
take the law into their own hands and 
to enforce quarantines of the harshest 
character. The word itself originates 
from the Italian word, quarantina, or 
“forty,” forty days being the period of 
‘detention imposed on certain vessels by 
the great maritime republic of Venice 
in the latter part of the Middle ages. 
Among the quarantine procedures 
now in use perhaps the most important 
-are the restrictions placed around our 
borders and frontiers. This country, in 
common with most others, considers it 
essential to adopt measures to prevent 
the introduction within its borders of 
certain communicable diseases, and so 
there has originated our system of quar- 
antine defense against exotic disease. 
Situated as we are, this means large- 
ly a maritime quarantine, since our 
long coast line is of far more impor- 
tance in this connection, than our north- 
ern and southern frontiers. 
_ This quarantine defense is now con- 
sidered a function of the-national gov- 
ernment, but this has not always been 
so. The assumption of such powers by 
the national government, like so many 
other powers and duties under national 
control, has been reached through a slow 
process of evolution, which is even yet 
not entirely complete. In the early days 
of this country, quarantine powers were 
lodged with the ports or states,—that is, 
they were entirely local. Settlements 
were small and scattered, and means of 
communication were slow. But as 
growth and development took place, peo- 
ple multiplied, business grew, and 
means of transportation and communica- 
tion increased, it was recognized that 
quarantine measures affected not only 
a particular port or place, but involved 
the interests of all. For disease intro- 
duced at one port might ultimately be- 
come very widespread. 
There were, moreover, other consid- 
erations; such, for example, as the pos- 
sibility that one port might seek mate- 
rial or business advantages at the cost 
of others by imposing lax quarantine 
restrictions, to invite trade. 
These and other considerations pro- 
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voked discussion and legislation of one 
kind or another, all of which finally cul- 


minated in an act of Congress (ap- 
proved February 15, 1893) which creat- 
ed a national quarantine establishment 
and placed all such duties and powers in 
the hands of the Public Health Service, 
then the Marine Hospital Service. 

Since this act, some other less im- 
portant legislation has from time to 
time been enacted, largely for the pur- 
pose of modifying or supplementing the 
original act. One amendment relates to 
vessels plying between our own ports 
and nearby foreign ports on our fron- 
tiers, and releases them from all quar- 
antine restrictions except under unusual 
conditions. This relieves us of many 
useless and expensive restrictions be- 
tween our neighbors; and allows the ex- 
tensive shipping on our Great Lakes, 
for example, between American and 
Canadian ports, to go on, under normal 
conditions, unhindered. 

Thus is exemplified the keynote of 
quarantine defense—a minimum of re- 
striction with a maximum of safety. 
The idea is to avoid all useless and un- 
reasonable restrictions——indeed, to ex- 
pedite in every possible way the great 
and important business of the merchant 
marine, as long as it may be done with 
safety to our own country. 

Under the law mentioned above and 
by authority of the secretary of the 
treasury, the surgeon general of the 
Public Health Service appointed a board 
of officers to draw up regulations for 
carrying into effect the national quar- 
antine law; and under these regulations, 
modified from time to time as required, 
the law is now administered. 


These regulations represent the mini- 
mum quarantine restrictions required of 
all vessels, and are enforced at all ports 
of entry within our country. Where a 
state still maintains control of the quar- 
antine, as in a very few cases is still 
done, that state is required to enforce 
these regulations, as a minimum, but 
may add any others deemed necessary. 
And if for sufficient reason the state’s 
methods are deemed inadequate, the sec- 
retary may by law install a national 
quarantine station at her ports, to the 
restrictions of which all vessels must 
submit. 

Some of the general requirements of 
these regulations deserve notice. In 
the first place, except under unusual cir- 
cumstances, the regulations concern 
only those vessels which sail from for- 
eign ports to our own shores. They 
are not concerned with our large coast- 
wise shipping. In the next place, these 
regulations do not confine themselves to 
what is required at our own ports, but 
they set forth certain requirements to 
be observed by vessels while in foreign 
ports and while at sea. At first glance 
this may seem a little strange. 

What have we to do with vessels in 
foreign ports and at sea? Let us see. 
There is an old household saying: “It is 
easier to keep clean than to make clean.” 
This is quite applicable in all sanitary 
work. We have nothing to do with ves- 
sels in foreign ports unless they are sail- 
ing for our own shores. When they 
have that intention, then we may make 
certain requirements of them; may, in 
fact, require them to do certain rea- 
sonable things in the hope that they will 
“keep clean,’ so that we may not have 
the disagreeable duty of “making clean” 
when they arrive in our own ports. 

That is certainly fair and reasonable; 
indeed, so much so that ship owners and 
agents are beginning to see this point 
themselves. Delay in shipping means 
money, is, in fact, very expensive. The 
master of the most disreputable looking 
old tramp steamer, when put in quaran- 
tine, will tell you truthfully and wrath- 
fully that this quarantine costs his ves- 
sel several hundred dollars a day. It 
pays, therefore to “keep clean;” it is a 
loss to have to “make clean.” 

These requirements in foreign ports 
aud at sea include many things: the ves- 
sel must be mechanically clean in all 
parts and disinfected if necessary; it 
carrying passengers she must have prop- 
er air space, ventilation, water and food 
supplies, hospital accommodations, etc. ; 
certain restrictions are placed on her 
cargo, on the baggage of passengers, 
and on passengers themselves. Then 
there are a number of restrictions with 
regard to special diseases specified in 
detail; and finally the vessel must ob- 
tain a bill of health from her original 
port and a supplemental bill of health 
from all subsequent ports. 
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These bills of health deserve notice 
for two chief reasons. In the first 
place, they are of importance to the 
quarantine authorities of our own ports 
because they give full information 
about the ship, her personnel, her cargo, 
and her voyage. In the second place, 
vessels that fail to obtain such bills of 
health and yet enter ports of the United 
States, are subject to a heavy penalty 
under the law. Since these bills of 
health must be obtained in foreign ports 
from United States consuls, or from 
specially detailed medical officers of the 
Public Health Service, the vessel can 
be made to comply with our require- 
ments or else she can be refused her 
bill of health. This bill of health, there- 
fore, gives us our right to make in for- 
eign ports those requirements which we 
deem necessary of any vessel desiring to 
sail to a port of the United- States. 

The bills of health form a part of the 
vessel’s papers; and upon arriving at a 
United States port these bills of health 
together with the vessels’s certificate 
that she has passed quarantine (that is, 
been given “pratique’’), must be pre- 
sented at the Custom house of the port. 
No vessel can arrive at and do busi- 
ness with any port till she has satisfied 
the Customs authorities, and her bills of 
health and pratique, must be correct, as 
well as all other papers. The vessel 
will, therefore, take care first to satisfy 
the quarantine authorities. 

What vessels are subject to quaran- 
tine inspection? All vessels from for- 
eign ports except those from ports near 
our frontiers, as mentioned above; any 
vessel with sickness on board; vessels 
from domestic ports where cholera, 
plague or yellow fever prevails, or 
where small-pox, or typhus fever pre- 
vails in epidemic form; and certain ves- 
sels from yellow fever ports at certain 
seasons of the year. All such vessels 
are considered in quarantine upon ar- 
rival and must fly the yellow flag until 
released by the quarantine officials. 

The diseases classed as quarantinable 
are only six: cholera, yellow fever, 
small-pox, leprosy, plague, and typhus 
fever. These are all communicable dis- 
eases and, when introduced into a com- 
munity, spread with more or less rapid- 
ity, some of them quickly becoming 
epidemic. 

With the exception of leprosy, the in- 
cubation period (time which elapses 
from exposure to development of the 


disease, of all these diseases is quite 
definite and is of great importance to 
quarantine officers. The regulations 
give this period as follows: Cholera 
5 days; yellow fever, 6 days; plague, 7 
days; small-pox, 14 days; typhus fever, 
12 days. The importance of this knowl- 
edge is too obvious to need explanation. 

Further, with regard, to certain of 
these diseases, we find at times what are 
called “carriers,” or persons who carry 
the germs but are not themselves ill, 
having recovered or never having had 
the disease at all. These people are of 
the utmost importance and can often be 
detected only after the expenditure of 
much time and energy, and by labora- 
tory methods. 

The selection of these particular 
diseases as quarantinable has been done 
with much care. Many other commu- 
nicable diseases like typhoid fever, meas- 
les, chicken-pox and so on, are elimi- 
nated and do not warrant quarantining 
a vessel. Their presence, however, is 
noted by the quarantine officer and the 
proper authorities of the port are noti- 
fied when the vessel is released. 

We now come to the more important 
question as to how and-when and where 
we are prepared to meet this matter on 
our own shores and at our own ports. 

At all ports of entry in our country, 


, 
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DISINFECTING BARGE USED AT 
SANTIAGO DE CUBA 


Barges of this type are equipped 
with disinfecting apparatus of all 
kinds. 


A DISINFECTING CHAMBER 


In the wire cages, articles to be 
disinfected (clothes, bedding, etc.) 
are placed. The cages are then rolled 
into the cylinder, which is closed dur- 
ing the process. In this type of ap- 
paratus a vacuum is created and steam 
introduced under pressure. 


provision is made for the quarantine in- 
spection and treatment of vessels in one © 


way or another. 
our principal ports, there are maintained 
by the national government quarantine 


if 


At or convenient to — 


3 


} 


: 


stations, except in the few cases of state — 


quarantine. At every port, small or 


there is no quarantine station and a ves- 


large, there is an inspection service. If ~ 
{ 
; 


sel arriving there should need quaran- 
tine treatment, she is remanded by the 
quarantine officer to the nearest quaran- 
tine station. 

An inspection station requires little 
equipment except some facility for 
boarding vessels. A fully equipped 
quarantine station, however, is another 
matter. Much equipment of various 
kinds is required. The location of the 
station itself is often a matter of great 
importance, since it must be to some 
extent isolated, yet convenient to the- 
shipping of the port. 

It should have adequate provision for 
boarding vessels and making inspections, 
even in rough weather. It should have 
a large pier with deep water alongside 
for handling vessels, or else floating 
craft of its own to take alongside the 
vessels themselves. There must be ap- 
paratus for mechanical cleaning of ves- 
sels, and for disinfection by steam, sul- 
phur and formaldehyde as well as for 
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QUARANTINE STATION, MISSISSIPPI RIVER, BELOW NEW ORLEANS 


the use of disinfecting solutions. There 
should be hospitals for contagious’ dis- 
eases, doubtful cases, and other sick, de- 
tention barracks, houses for caring for 
passengers and crews, bathing facili- 
ties, a crematory, a supply of water and 
a proper system for disposal of sewage. 

The national government, through the 
Public Health Service, maintains a 
number of such quarantine stations as 
well as inspection stations, at all small 
ports. Officers of this service in charge 
of these places are scattered along our 
coast line, ready to meet and vanquish 
disease at our doors and so save us 
from these destructive enemies of man- 
kind. 

_ The duties of a quarantine officer are 
foreign to the average doctor, and men 
must be trained especially for such work. 
The Public Health Service possesses 
many experienced quarantine officers, 
and the younger men as they enter are 
assigned to duty under the older officers 
till they obtain experience and training. 

One essential detail in the quarantine 
officer’s equipment is information con- 
cerning the world’s health, especially re- 
garding quarantinable diseases, and 
where such diseases are prevailing. 
This information is obtained largely 
through our various consular repre- 
sentatives throughout the world, and 
the Public Health Service publishes a 
weekly magazine called Public Health 
Reports, which is devoted entirely to 
such matters. In this way, officers have 
recent information regarding the pres- 
ence and spread of epidemic diseases 
throughout the world. Information is 
also obtained from the vessel’s bills of 
health. Sometimes special information 
is received by wire or letter. 

When a vessel sails into port with 
her yellow flag flying, the quarantine 
officer at this place boards his small boat 
or launch and goes out to inspect her. 
Inspection is the first and most impor- 
tant quarantine duty. All subsequent 
action depends upon its results. In- 
spection consists of a thorough exam- 
ination of the vessel, her cargo, person- 
nel, all her papers, together with such 


collateral information as may be ob- 
tained from the master or anyone on 
board. The points of interest are: the 
sanitary conditions of the vessel, her 
recent sanitary history, and the sanitary 
status of all ports at which she has 
called. 

This inspection is to the quarantine 
officer what the process of diagnosis is 
to the doctor at the bedside; it is all 
essential for his further guidance in dis- 
posing of the vessel. The usual pro- 
cedure, on boarding the vessel, is first 
an examination of the bills of health and 
a talk with the master of the vessel. In 
this way information is gathered as to 
the class of vessel, her cargo and per- 
sonnel, where she is from, what events 
of sanitary interest have happened on 
the voyage, etc. Next is an inspection 
of the vessel, her cargo and personnel, in 
so far as may be necessary. Passengers 
and crew, when necessary, are assem- 
bled on deck and their numbers checked 
up with crew and passenger lists and 
bills of health. If necessary, tempera- 
tures are taken, and such further ex- 
amination made as circumstances dic- 
tate. Sometimes unwise ship captains 
attempt to practice deception. The quar- 
antine officer must be on his guard for 
such things. For exaxmple, men ill of 
yellow fever or cholera have been made 
to get up and appear on deck for in- 
spection as if well; or some one of 
crew or passengers is concealed and 
misstatements are made to account for 
the discrepancy in numbers. Things of 
this kind rarely succeed, however, and 
shipping people are learning that hon- 
esty is the best policy even in quaran- 
tine. 

Having now completed his inspection 
and gathered all his data, the quar- 
antine officer must decide whether in 
view of the facts, he shall release the 
vessel or put her in quarantine and pro- 
ceed with the treatment. Of course, if 
there be actual quarantinable disease on 
board, or if there is a clear history of 
such having been on board during the 
voyage, the decision is easy. But if 


there are simply suspicions, grave ques- 


tions arise for decision. A quarantine 
officer dislikes to hold up shipping with- 
out good reason; yet his first duty is to 
protect the country against disease. So 
he is often required to use his judgment 
in cases that call for keen analysis. 

If he releases the vessel, he gives the 
master a signed statement that his ves- 
sel is free from danger of conveying 
quarantinable diseases. The vessel then 
hauls down her yellow flag and is free 
to proceed. 

If, however, he decides to place the 
vessel in quarantine, she is ordered to 
the quarantine anchorage and her yel- 
low flag remains flying. The next step 
will depend on what disease he is deal- 
ing with, how much infection there is 
on board, the character of the cargo, 
and other matters. If there are sick on 
board, these are taken ashore and put 
in an isolation hospital. Those who 
have been exposed are placed under ob- 
servation till the incubation period of 
the disease is passed. When necessary, 
clothes, bedding, etc. are disinfected. 
The personnel having thus been dis- 
posed of, the vessel is now taken under 
charge. If plague is suspected, the im- 
portant question is to kill rats on board: 
if yellow fever is under consideration, 
mosquitoes must be destroyed; and so 
on, all further treatment depending up- 
on the disease under consideration. 

One can readily understand now of 
what great importance is a knowledge 
as to the nature of these diseases and 
their manner of spread. Before it was 
known that yellow fever was spread by 
mosquitoes and in no other way, much 
time and effort were expended in disin- 
fecting bedding and clothing and even 
such things as rock ballast. Now, with 
fuller knowledge, the quarantine officer 
pays no attention to such things unless 
they harbor mosquitoes. His sole aim 
is to rid the vessel of mosquitoes, and 
this is relatively easy. So with plague 
and its carrier, the rat. It is difficult 
even to estimate the enormous impor- 
tance to the quarantine officer and sani- 
tarian of definite knowledge regarding 
the nature of the diseases with which 


VESSELS AWAITING INSPECTION 
RIVER QUARAN- 
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he must deal and their manner of spread. 

Expenditure of hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars in securing information 
of this character is in the end economi- 
cal. The definite assurance that the 
mosquito is the carrier of yellow fever 
and the rat the carrier of plague, has 
given the quarantine officer not only 
control of the situation, but annually re- 
sults in a saving to shipping of thous- 
ands of dollars. Contrast our modern 
methods of handling infected vessels 
with the forty day quarantine of the 
Venetians of old! 

To give an idea of the work done by 
the National Quarantine Establishment 
the following may be quoted: “During 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, a 
total of 12,838 vessels were inspected 
by the National Quarantine Establish- 
ment. Of this number 113 vessels were 
placed in quarantine. Also during the 
last fiscal year 4,352 vessels were 
fumigated either for the eradication of 
infection, or else for the destruction of 
the carriers of quarantinable disease, 
such as rats and mosquitoes.” (Cofer). 

Nothing has been said about the 
quarantine defense in our insular pos- 
sessions; but their maritime quarantine 
is conducted in the same manner as our 
own, and some of, their quarantine sta- 
tions are very large and very impor- 
tant—such as Manila and Honolulu. In 
addition to this it may be mentioned that 
the countries of the world, recognizing 
their inter-dependence in the matter of 
the spread of epidemic diseases, have at 
various times entered into international 
agreements concerning quarantine. 
They have tried to help each other by 
distributing timely information as to the 
prevalence of quarantinable disease and 
have sought to regulate and make uni- 
form many matters pertaining to quar- 
antine. 

With the advance in preventive medi- 
cine and hygiene and all that this im- 
plies, we may confidently look forward 
to a steady improvement in sanitary 
conditions of every kind. And one may 
readily imagine what would be the effect 
on quarantine if all of our ports, for 
example, were placed in first class sani- 
tary condition, prepared in all ways to 
prevent the spread of epidemic diseases, 
even if these were introduced. The 
greater the improvement of this kind 
the less the need of quarantine. This. 
however, is a matter of the somewhat 
distant future and in. our lifetime at 
least quarantine is destined still to play 
an important part in the prevention of 
disease by excluding it. 

Quarantines are not absolute and can- 
not be so made, but none can doubt 
that quarantine measures properly ap- 
plied have done an enormous deal in 
saving us from many severe epidemics, 
and will continue to do so until we are 
ready to meet disease. on a different 
basis. 

In conclusion it may be said that the 
quarantine officer’s lot, like the police- 
man’s in a celebrated comic opera, is 
not a happy one always; and in his deal- 
ings with the public, or at least that por- 
tion of it which may by his order have 
to endure a quarantine, he often comes 
in for a hearty share of undeserved con- 
demnation. It should always be kept in 
mind that he is only doing his duty; and 


DELAWARE BREAKWATER 


In the distance is seen the quaran- 
tine anchorage. At the quarantine sta- 
tion on the shores are detention bar- 
racks accommodating 1,000 people. 


that, when he is free to do so, no one is 
happier than himself to see the quaran- 
tine flag struck and the ship pass on to 
her destination. 


OUSE DISINFECTION AFTER 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASE 


Tue Survey for April 18, 1914, 
commented on the experiments of Dr. 
C. V. Chapin, health officer of Provi- 
dence, in treating cases of contagious 
disease in general hospital wards, ignor- 
ing air-borne infection and laying all the 
stress on contact. His cases of measles, 
scarlet fever and diphtheria are simply 
screened off from the other cases; but 
the nurse must always slip on an all- 
over apron when she tends such a pa- 
tient and must disinfect her hands be- 
fore and after each one, 

Naturally the success of this method 
of isolation, for it seems to be success- 
ful, has led Dr. Chapin to question 
whether it is necessary to disinfect 
rooms after infectious diseases. This is 
always a large and expensive part of 
the work of a health department and it 


NEUTRALITY—HUMANITY 


The following incident, told in a 
London letter to the Lancet-Clinic, is 
a “relief from the gloomy picture of 
war.” 


| “An English trooper lay for three 
hours in a circle of German dead. 
Finally two ambulance parties, Eng- 
lish and German came up at the 
same time. The English doctor and 
the German doctor saluted. Then 
the latter asked the Briton if he by 
any good fortune had with him some 
iodine. They then went off together 
to look at one of the German wound= 
ed. As a result of their consulta- 
tion an operation was decided on, 
and the English surgeon did the 
amputating while the German admin- 
istered the anesthetic. 
“When they came to me,’ added 
the trooper, ‘the German said some- 
thing I could not understand. I asked 
the English doctor what it was and 
he replied, ‘He says, you'll take a lot 
of killing yet’” 
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may be that the money might beer fl 


be spent in other ways. 
As yet, it is impossible to speak au- 


thoritatively on this question, but Dr, | 
Chapin has some figures from the city | 


of Providence which are suggestive. 
Disinfection.of rooms after diphtheria 


and scarlet fever was discontinued in | 


1908 in this city of 235,000 inhabitants, ” 
“living for the most part in tenements” 
or apartments for two to six families,” 


It is possible, therefore, to make a com- | 


parison between the percentage of re- 


currences (second cases in the same | 
family within sixty days) under the dis- | 
infection system and under the later sys-— 


tem:-- 


For the last five years of disinfection | 
there was a percentage of 1.48 recur- | 
rences of scarlet fever, and in the five | ' 
For diphtheria | 


following. years, 1.53. 
the figures are i71 per cent during the’ 
first period and 1.75 per cent during the 
last. These results, Dr. Chapin believes, 


show that the costly and time-consuming | 
practice of house disinfection has little | 


or no influence on the spread of these 
two diseases. 


Of course, these results hold good 


only for diphtheria and scarlet fever. | 


It would be rash to conclude that the 


same thing would be true with regard to 


small-pox or tuberculosis. 


ODERN LEPROSY AND BIBLI- 
CAL TSAARATH 


THIS Is THE title of an article 


‘in the American Journal of Public | 
Health, written by Dr. H. W. Hill, of | 
London, Canada, who expresses the gen- — 
eral belief that the cruel treatment ac- — 


corded lepers for so many centuries, is 
to be traced to ideas gained of this dis- 
ease through the Bible. 


After studying the descriptions of the — 


disease tsaarath, in the book of Leviti- 
cus, Dr. Hill says that it is not the 
same as modern leprosy. The two chief 
diagnostic points insisted upon by the 
Mosaic law are that the lesions must. 
be under the skin and must enlarge 
noticeably in the course of a week or, 
at the most, two weeks. 
these symptoms is characteristic of lep- 
rosy, the: lesions of which are in the 
skin and increase very slowly. If a 
physician tried now to follow the 
Mosaic law he would miss all cases of 
leprosy and would include cases of 
other skin disorders. 

Dr. Hill makes the translators re- 
sponsible for this disastrous mistake. 
They knew the dreaded disease leprosy, 
and simply made up their minds that 
this was the one meant by tsaarath. 
The old argument that the two are iden- 
tical because both are highly infectious 
and both are incurable, has lost all 
weight in modern days since it has been 
proved that although incurable, leprosy 
is only about one-tenth as infectious as 
tuberculosis. On the other hand, it is 
evident that tsaarath was not incurable; 
for a ceremonial is prescribed in Leviti- 
cus for the cured leper, and rules are 


given for the recognition of such a cure. 


Dr. Hill hopes that the confusion of 
these two diseases will gradually be 
cleared up, and to further this he sug- 
gests that the word leprosy be dropped, 
and “lepra” used instead. 


Neither of — 


i 
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} EED OF A CODE OF ETHICS FOR PRIVATE CHARITY 
. —BY KARL de SCHWEINITZ 


NEW YORK CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 


| gage fell due upon the house occupied 
| by an old ladies’ home in’ Brooklyn. 


| 
| DuRING THE summer a mort- 
The treasury was empty. 


There was 
| not even enough money to purchase the 
| next week’s supply of food, and for im- 
| mediate needs the only provisions in the 
| house were part of a barrel of flour and 
| a few vegetables. The matron, who was 
| also the treasurer, resigned, leaving the 
| board of managers to meet the mort- 
gage and to arrange for the feeding of 
_ the thirteen aged inmates of the home. 
But the managers had no resources. 
None of them was a woman of means 
and they had enlisted the interest of no 
regular body of contributors in their 
work. They had depended upon the 
treasurer for the financing of the insti- 
‘tution. She apparently had used for cur- 
rent expenses most of the $300 in fees 
which each of the old ladies had paid 
for life care. When the last of this 
money had been expended and there 
were no more vacancies to fill, the catas- 
| trophe ensued. Had not a church and 
a social agency come to the rescue the 
_ old ladies would have suffered severely. 
__ What was the cause of all this? Mal- 
administration. The board of directors 
did not direct. They meant well but 
exercised no supervision over the ma- 
{ tron, even when she was conducting the 
: home in so poor a fashion that the presi- 
dent was ashamed to take visitors 
through it. The directors were all 
_ thoroughly good, respectable, properly- 
intentioned women, but they could not 
manage, and now the thirteen old ladies 
are having to suffer the consequences. 
This is not an isolated case. I know 
_ of two other homes for the aged which 
_ have been or are in serious straits. Nor 
_ are the sins of inefficient administration 
confined to this kind of social work. 
_ The newspapers have reecntly published 
many columns about the investigation 
of the International Sunshine Society by 
the New Jersey Commission for the 
Blind and by the New York Board of 
_ Charities. 


SIGNIFICANT was the finding of the 
State Board of Charities “that large 

sums of money given for charitable pur- 

_ poses have been improperly used in 
_ maintaining the Bensonhurst Hospital 
and Sanitarium as a losing business ven- 
t ture, which moneys have been used in 
_ considerable part without business judg- 
- 


+ 


ment or discretion and under circum- 
stances which, to say the least, are pe- 
_culiar.” 

_ The amount of money expended di- 
rectly or indirectly in this enterprise by 
the International Sunshine Society in 


seven years, according to the State - 


Board of Charities, was $92,627.56. Suf- 
fern and Son, certified public account- 
ants, who investigated the books of the 
International Sunshine Society for the 
New. Jersey Commission for the Blind, 
found “that specific funds have not al- 
ways been used for the purpose for 
which they were obtained.” 

A slightly different case is that of a 
certain clergyman who is collecting 
money in order to found a home for 
blind girls. It is a serious question 
whether the particular kind of institu- 
tion he wishes to establish is needed. 
Furthermore, although he has had no 
experience in institutional work, he ex- 
pects to become the superintendent of 
the home. This man states that he col- 
lected approximately $5,300 last year, 
spent for equipment and real estate $1,- 
350 and reported a balance of aproxi- 
mately $790. Granting that the equip- 
ment and real estate were purchased for 
the prospective home and that the bal- 
ance of $790, was to be used for the same 
project, the cost thus far ‘of raising 
money for this enterprise has represent- 
ed more than 40 per cent of the receipts, 
and the time when enough funds shall 
be available for the work is apparently 
remote. The fundamental weakness 
here is that there is no real public de- 
mand for the kind of home this clergy- 
man wants to establish and that while 
he has a board of directors, their serv- 
ice is only nominal. 

Still another instance of poor judg- 
ment and maladministration is that of a 
secretary and only active director of a 
society who has voted himself a salary 
of $3,600, which amount, to be sure, he 
is not always able to collect. It is doubt- 
ful whether this man could earn one- 
third of that amount as an employe of 
any regularly established social agency. 

A certain mission worker has been 
conducting a home for boys. The place 
is a little more than a “hobo’s hang-out” 
where boys have been known to deteri- 
orate rather than improve. The man in 
charge may mean well, but his low ideals 
of administration and lack of ability as 
an executive make his work of doubt- 
ful value. 

Many other illustrations of ineffi- 
ciency and mismanagement might be 
cited. Enough cases certainly have been 
mentioned to indicate the nature of the 
problem which is facing social work to- 
day. 

The carelessness, incompetence, lack 
of appreciation of business methods and, 
in a few instances, bad intentions of 
many charities are a reproach and a 
hindrance to the scores of social agen- 
cies that are being operated efficiently 
and which are attaining results of value. 


There is great need for a tightening 
of the loose joints and bolts in the ma- 
chinery of social work. 

The responsibility for doing this rests 
of course for the most part upon social 
workers. Social work is their job. 
Let them do it well. Let them fix stand- 
ards and see that social agencies and 
social workers live up to them. In short 
let them establish a code of professional 
ethics. Social workers should get to- 
gether in societies and associations in 
the same way that doctors group them- 
selves in their county medical societies 
where they not only exchange methods 
and ideas, but also decide upon what 
shall be regarded as ethical and what 
shall not. 

It should, for instance, be a matter 
for consideration by all social agencies 
that of 99 representative organizations 
in New York city issuing annual reports 
for fiscal years closing in September, 
43 show no evidence that their financial 
statements have been audited, 6 publish 
no financial statement whatsoever and 
12 indicate audits by committees. 


S it not time that the social agencies 
in New York decide that it is a sin 
against professional ethics not to publish 
annually an audited financial statement? 
The reason for such a step should need 
no argument. The way charity spends 
the money entrusted to it is a matter of 
importance to the public. It is ridicu- 
lous to think that private charities are 
private. Private charities are public— 
the rights of the beneficiaries, the rights 
of the contributors, and the rights of 
other social agencies demand this. 

Furthermore an audit to be of real 
value must be an independent audit. As 
an accounting between the directors of 
a charity and the public, an audit by a 
committee of that same board of direc- 
tors is obviously unsatisfactory. Audit 
by a certified public accountant who, by 
reason of his certificate, is an accredited 
representative of the public, should be 
one of the first principles in the code of 
ethics of social workers. 

In this connection the action of the 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Fi- 
nance of New York University in offer- 
ing to audit free of charge the accounts 
of social agencies unable to pay for this 
service, should be of interest. This 
proposition, which takes effect this 
month, is to be carried out by the senior 
and graduate students of the school un- 
der the direction of professors who are 
certified public accountants. Certificates 
of audits will be issued and signed by 
Prof. John R. Wildman of the univer- 
sity who is himself a certified public 
accountant. Hereafter no agency in 
New York need offer poverty as a rea- 
son for not issuing annually audited 
financial statements. 

Social workers should also consider 
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A Prayer for Consumers 


Written by Walter Rauschenbush for the Consumers’ League. 
to be used in the Thanksgiving week-end services when ministers 


It is 
of all 


denominations have been asked to speak on the work ‘of the league: 


GOD, thou Father of us all we praise thee that thou has 


bound 


humanity in a great unity of life so that each must lean on the 
strength of all, and depend for his comfort and safety on the help and 


labor of his brothers. 


We invoke thy blessing on all the men and women who have toiled 
to build and warm our homes, to fashion our raiment, and to wrest from 
sea and land the food that nourisheth us and our children. 

We pray that they may have health and joy, and hope and love, even 
as we desire for our own loved ones. 

Grant us wisdom to deal justly and fraternally with every man and\ 
woman whom we face in the business of life. 

May we not unknowingly inflict suffering through selfish indifference 
or the wilful ignorance of a callous heart. 


S INCE the comforts of our life are brought tous from afar, and made 

by those whom we do not know nor see, grant us organized intelli- 
gence and power that we may send the command of our righteous will 
along the channels of trade and industry, and help to cleanse them of 


hardness and unfairness: 


May the time come when we need wear and use nothing that is wet 
in thy sight with human tears, or cheapened by wearing down the lives 


of the weak. 


Save us, we beseech thee, from unconscious guilt. 
Speak thou to our souls and bid us strive for the coming of thy king- 
dom of justice when thy merciful and saving will shall be done on earth. 


Amen. 


it unethical for any charity to have a 
board of directors that does not direct. 
The one-man organization is responsible 
for more laxness and inefficiency than 
perhaps any other defect in administra- 
tion. 

The social worker who inveigles prom- 
inent persons into assuming member- 
ship on his board of directors on the 
ground that he merely desires the use 
of their names and that attendance at 
meetings is not necessary is betraying 
the public. A board of managers 
should actively oversee the policies of 
the organization, should select the more 
important members of the staff and 
should advise in matters of general pro- 
cedure and program. And in our ad- 
vanced and progressive agencies boards 
of directors mean just this. 

Fundamental to the code of all social 
agencies should be honesty in appealing 
for funds. To describe a great, a vital 
need with all the vividness that letter- 
writing permits and then to ask for 
contributions is unethical. To portray 
need is important, but that is not 
enough, What is the social agency do- 
ing to meet that need, how is the money 
asked for going to be spent—these are 
vital points that should not be omitted. 
Reference is not now made to each in- 
dividual letter of appeal, but to the com- 
posite impression which circulars, and 
other advertising material make upon a 
given contributor. 

There are many other things to be in- 
cluded in a scheme of social ethics: the 
cost of raising funds, the qualifications, 
personal and otherwise, to be demanded 
of the workers themselves, the co-opera- 
tion with agencies in the same field— 
these and similar standards should be 


part of any such code. But no system 
of ethics, however ideal, will bring re- 
sults unless the contributor helps in 
carrying out the program. A large part 
of the blame for what inefficiency does 
exist among charities must be charged 
to the giver. 


O far as the contributor is concerned 
the difficulty has been that he has 
not had to take the medicine he buys. 
When the doctor makes a mess of his 
case the man who pays the bills is also 
the man who feels the pain. But when 
the contributor pays for poor social work 
it is not he but the beneficiary who im- 
mediately suffers, and the beneficiary is 
seldom able to complain. 

Thus far the primary interest of the 
contributor has-been, Does the maker of 
these appeals for funds mean well? Is 
he trying to do good? Good intentions 
are essential but they are not the whole 
job. Let the contributor ask for re- 
sults. Where it is not possible to show 
immediate results let him demand that 
processes be perfect; and where an or- 
ganization is about to be started let him 
ask for a carefully planned program, the 
feasibility of which any capable business 
man would be able to pass upon. 

The contributor has an effective in- 
strument for improving standards of so- 
cial work. That instrument is discrim- 
ination. There are 2,000 social agencies 
in New York city. Few contributors 
can support all. Most persons must de- 
cide to support some to the consequent 
exclusion of others. Such decisions 
should favor the well-conducted organi- 
zations—the organizations with the 
sanest programs. A_ clear-cut ideal 
with an approved business method of at- 


‘ 
taining it is what the giver should de-— 
mand, 

Many persons think that the contribu- 
tor can not expect business methods in 
social work—that the two are absolute-_ 
ly at variance. 
social work, however, will show that in 
the majority of cases it is an effort to 
educate people either individually or in ~ 
groups. As far as the education of the 
individual is concerned, we are coming 
to believe—witness the agitation about 
the public schools—that even in matters — 
beyond the field of administration prac- 
tical efficiency is feasible and desirable. 


) 


A careful analysis of | 


It is self-evident that agencies carrying — 
on general educational campaigns, 2. @., — 


propagandist organizations, have been 
successful in proportion as they have ap- 


{ 


plied to their work adaptations of the ~ 


methods_used in the great advertising { 
campaigns*in the business world. 
But there are quacks in social work 
as in medicine, agencies which because 
of their nature can not be of any serv- 
ice. Such organizations ought not to be 
allowed to start operation. For these 
police control—law—is needed. At pres- 
ent anybody, qualified or not, can spring 
up with any sort of vague idea and can 


collect money from whomever he can ~ 


beguile. From societies of this kind the 
public must be protected. 


State or municipal licensing of social 
agencies would come close to effecting 
this. 
legal for a charitable or a civic agency 
to solicit funds from the public unless it 


Such a system would make it il- | 


had previously been reviewed by some — 
governmental body and had been author- / 


ized to begin work. 


Los Angles has a municipal commis- 
sion which passes upon charities operat- 
ing in that city. Massachusetts has 
made incorporation tantamount to li- 
cense by giving the State Board of © 
Charity power to investigate and pass 
upon all applications from charities for 
charters. Incorporation although not 
compulsory has thus become a guarantee 
of good faith. Unincorporated organi- 
zations are naturally not likely to receive 
the same support as those which have 
been inspected by the State Board of 
Charity and many agencies have been 
prevented from starting by having been 
refused articles of incorporation. 


The powers of the New York State 
Board of Charities are exceedingly lim- 
ited in respect to reviewing application 
for incorporation. It passes upon the 
charters only of hospitals, children’s in- 
stitutions, dispensaries, homes for the 
aged, and maternity hospitals. And cer- 
tain of these institutions can be con- 
ducted whether they incorporate or not. 
New York city should have a licensing 
system of some sort for the protection 
both of the public and of all reputable 
organizations. 


With municipal or state regulation, 
with an interested, careful body of con- 
tributors, and with a code of charitable 
ethics instances of maladministration 
like those cited at the beginning of this 
article would become infrequent and 
the many organizations striving in a pro- 
gressive, efficient way toward high ideals 
would be freed of the handicap of the 
ineffectual and the bad-intentioned. — 


, 
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FOOT RACE—THE START 
FROM Care and Education of Crippled Children, by Edith Reeves, the latest of 


the Russell Sage Foundation publications. 
ture and the legend: “Dedicated to the brave little people.” 


The dedication page bears this pic- 
The book comtprises 


the results of a study of thirty-seven hospitals, convalescent institutions and asylum 
homes for crippled children made by the Department of Child-Helping of which 


Hastings H. Hart is director. 


AND DESTITUTION 


. CHICAGO PLAN FOR MEETING UNEMPLOYMENT 


A procram for relieving and in 
part heading off unemployment and gen- 
eral distress in Chicago during the com- 
ing winter has been drafted by Eugene 
T. Lies, general superintendent of the 
United Charities of Chicago. 

It has been submitted to James H. 
Lawley, chairman of the Chicago Mu- 
nicipal Markets Commission, which has 
under consideration a resolution of the 


City Council calling for an inquiry into 


unemployment and destitution. 

Under two major headings, philan- 
thropic measures and unemployment 
measures, the program gives in concise 
form some of the more important con- 
clusions unanimously arrived at in a 
conference of executives of general 
charitable societies recently held in New 
York city. It has been put in the hands 
of every Charity Organization Society 
and Associated Charities in the United 
States. 

The program is as follows: 


1. Philanthropic Measures 


A. Discourage such things as soup 
kitchens and bread lines for the unem- 
ployed, since they are mass methods, as 
a rule undiscriminating, and do more 
harm than good. 

B. Discourage the creation of new 
charitable machinery to fill a temporary 


~need. Hence let the City Council avoid 


a 


appropriating a large fund for charitable 
purposes this winter. Since the very 
announcement of such an appropriation 
would very likely defeat its purpose, 
for it would bring hordes of applicants 
from every direction outside of Chicago 
and many people in the city who are not 
in genuine need would also be tempted 
to try their luck at getting a share of the 
money. In other words, it would mean 
a congestion of applicants, a large force 
to handle them, and undiscriminating 


treatment. Furthermore, it would be 
exceedingly difficult to keep politics out 
of the scheme. 


Rather, encourage existing public and 
private agencies to expand and strength- 
en their machinery if necessary. Let 
the county board put larger means at the 
disposal of the county agent, and let the 
general public give adequately in funds 
and volunteer, personal service to the 
private organizations that have proved 
their efficiency and reliability through 
the years and that are necessary to sup- 
plement the work of the county, doing 
these many things both in the way of 
material relief and personal service 
called for by the limitations in public of- 
ficial charity departments. Furthermore, 
public appropriations out of the tax 
funds to subsidize private societies 
would be unwise. 


C. Let the private charities take pains 
to avoid one of the mistakes often made 
in the past, here and elsewhere, of ad- 
vertising that they are about to raise 
large funds to take care of the unem- 
ployed for the same reasons as stated 
with reference to the announcement of 
large public appropriations. 


D. Adequate preparation should be 
made to take care of such homeless men 
as may properly claim Chicago as their 
residence. This may mean planning to 
enlarge the Municipal Lodging House 
facilities both as to sleeping quarters and 
food. It also means proper equipment 
of men with training in social work to 
deal fittingly with each applicant accord- 
ing to his peculiar needs, physical, men- 
tal, moral, and economic. 

By all means a work test should be 
applied. This can be in the form of 
labor on the streets or odd jobs in pub- 
lic institutions so many hours a day for 
so many days’ accommodation at the 


Municipal Lodging House. Such ade- 
quate facilities to care for this class 
means suppression of beggary all over 
the city, prevention of clogging of the 
machinery of private agencies, which 
have all they can do to look after resi- 
dent poor families, and prevention of 
depredations of all kinds by men grown 
desperate on account of their condition. 


E. Let the churches, the smaller relief 
societies, and the specialized charities 
throughout the city continue to function 
in their usual way with the unfortunates 
who properly are their charges rather 
than deliberately dump them upon the 
general relief agencies, as they are 
tempted to do in an emergency like the 
present. Let each continue to do its 
proper part of the task confronting us 
all and the task will be properly done. 


2. Unemployment Measures 


A. Bring home to all private employ- 
ers of labor their patriotic and humane 
duty to keep on the pay-roll all their 
workers as long as possible into the win- 
ter season, or if they must curtail, then 
to put all or most of the men on part 
time, giving them at least a subsistence 
income for themselves and families. If 
some men must actually be cut off from 
the pay-roll, employers could in many 
instances provide sufficient relief to the 
genuinely needy ones among them. 
Furthermore, some employers might 
find it possible at this time to make some 
much needed improvements in or about 
their plants such as painting, cleaning, 
repairing, clearing and _ beautifying 
grounds, thus absorbing some of their 
men who otherwise would be idle. All 
such measures will mean the conserving 
of efficiency and physical well being of 
employes for the time of returning pros- 
perity. 

B. Study existing public employment 
agencies to see if they are functioning 
efficiently at a time like this and if found 
not to be, see if they can be strength- 
ened. If for any reason, this is im- 
possible, then establish on a basis that 
is in accord with the best expert opinion 
available a supplementary public agency 
that will be capable of doing this work 
of bringing as many men as possible who 
are out of employment in touch with 
whatever jobs are actually available, 
whether in the city or outside of it. 
The Wisconsin system suggests the 
method. 


C. Encourage the women citizens of 
Chicago who are householders to under- 
take at this time as much cleaning, white- 
washing, and improvement of yards and 
lawns as possible, and call upon the 
charity offices, state employment offices 
and the Municipal Lodging House for 
men to do the odd jobs. Many men 
could be tided over short periods in this 
way. 

D. Let the public departments arrange 
as far as is possible to continue work 
now in progress to a more distant date 
than is usually done, rather than merely 
follow precedent as to the time of ces- 
sation of such work. This will mean 
continuing hundreds of men on an inde- 
pendent footing, conserving manhood, 
and keep them away possibly altogether 
from charity offices. 
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E. Let public departments begin now 
on needed public works or improvements 
in order to absorb some of the unem- 
ployed, rather than postponing them to 
a tuture date. The precautions neces- 
sary are these: 

1. Be sure that these public works are 
of a sort that will be of permanent value 
to the community. 

2. Let the work be for citizens of 
Chicago primarily and advertise this fact 
widely and emphatically or men will 
flock in from all points of the compass 
again and so clog the machinery as to 
cause defeat of the very purpose for 
which the emergency work is being un- 
dertaken. 

3. Let the pay of the men be at stand- 
ard rates for the various kinds of work 
done. 

4. Let ability of the man to do the 
job available be the first consideration 
in employing him,—not his need of an 
income. This can be the second con- 
sideration. If two men of equal ability 
are applying for a specified job, then, 
of course, take the Chicago man who 
has a family dependent upon him. 


URVEYING RELIEF RESOURCES 
IN CLEVELAND 


THE First , task of the Survey 
Committee of the Cleveland Foundation, 
it is announced, is not to be the begin- 
ning of a long-range study of social and 
industrial conditions, but an emergent 
inquiry into the status and correlation 
of the city’s public and private relief 
agencies. Allen T. Burns, director of 
the Survey Committee, has called to his 
aid Sherman C. Kingsley, of the Eliza- 
beth McCormick Memorial Fund in 
Chicago, and Amelia Sears of the Cook 
County Department of Public Welfare. 

The first move looking toward the re- 
lief survey came from the trustees of 
the Cleveland Federation for Charity 
and Philanthropy, which is the common 
clearing-house and financial agency for 
fifty-five of the city’s social organiza- 
tions. The Associated Charities had 
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closed its year September 30 with a de- 
ficit, and the federation foresaw possibly 
greater need and smaller income for the 
hard winter ahead. 

Mr. Burns announces that the survey 
will include a thorough study of public 
and private relief agencies with a sum- 
mary of their needs and resources, on 
which he hopes to base the answers to 
two questions: Can closer co-operation 
be effected to mutual advantage, and if 
so, how? Can there be a profitable 
change in the division of work among 
the different agencies? 

Mr. Burns in his announcement de- 
fines “thorough study” as answering 
three questions: Is the care of the fami- 
lies adequate? Are the funds made to 
go as far as possible in the care of fami- 
lies? Are the general policies efficient 
and wise?; giving a forecast of the de- 
mands in personal service and material 
relief, and of the prospects of income 
for the coming winter? 

The private agencies to be studied are 
the Associated Charities, Methodist 
Episcopal Deaconess Home, Salvation 
Army, Volunteers of America, St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society, Hebrew Relief 
Association, and Soldiers and Sailors 
Relief. 

The public agencies are the city Out- 
door Relief Department and two county 
bureaus which handle mother’s pensions 
and pensions to the blind. 

The relief survey follows hard on the 
heels of a report of an investigation of 
the Associated Charities made by Rufus 
E. Miles, director of the Ohio Institute 
for Public Efficiency, at the request of 
the Cleveland Federation for Charities 
and Philanthropy. Mr. Miles, who was 
for some time director of the Cincinnati 
Bureau of Municipal Research, follow- 
ing earlier work with the’ New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research, found 
the work of the Associated Charities 
effective and well conducted. 

The main reason for the inquiry was 
an accumulated deficit of $19,600 at the 
close of the fiscal year, September 30. 

“Analysis of this deficit shows,” says 
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Mr. Miles’ report, “that in ten years the | 
receipts of the Associated Charities have - 
increased five times, while their disburse- 
ments have increased six times, or to | 
$100,000 in the current year. From 1909, 
with the single exception of 1912, cur-_ 
rent disbursements have exceeded cur- | 
rent receipts by amounts varying from 
$1,000 to $19,000. | 
“Increased disbursements which have al 
brought about this deficit have been 
caused by increased demands for aid, 
which necessitate care for a greater 
number of families, by more adequate 
service and provision for each case cared 
for, and by increasing cost of the work 
on account of higher prices. Being a 
sort of residuary legatee of all appli- 
cations, the Associated Charities tends 
to receive the brunt of unusual demands 
for relief. j 
“All_available testimony points to gen 
eral industrial conditions, productive of 
unemployment and irregular employ- — 
ment, as the principal cause of a jump 
of 50 per cent noted on these necessities 
of life between 1913 and 1914, and of 
the $19,000 deficit appearing in the © 
year’s accounts, ‘ 
“The Associated Charities is efficiently 
and effectively conducted, and its dis- 
bursements represent actual needs of the 
community. y: 
“Tf it continues to meet the demands, 
it is obliged to incur a deficit. If it cur- 
tails its work to correspond to its re- 
duced income, it may be obliged deliber- 
ately to turn people away uncared for. 
So far, the Associated Charities has 
chosen the former alternative. - 
“The giving public in the long run is: © 
the final arbiter as to how much the ~ 
Associated Charities shall be enabled to — 
do in the charitable field. The public, 
however, can not be expected to support ~ 
work of which it does not understand ~ 
the broad purposes and methods, The 
obligation, therefore, rests upon the As- 
sociated Charities, in co-operation with 
the Federation for Charity and Philan- 
thropy, to make every effort to inform 
the public.” 
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Conferences 


LLINOIS CONFERENCE IN TRI- 
CITY SOCIAL CENTER 


Ir was gratifying to- note at the 
Illinois State Conference of Charities 
and Corrections held in the tri-cities of 
La Salle, Oglesby and Peru, October 24 
to 27, evidences of co-operation of all 


branches of community interests for so- 


cial service. Doctors, lawyers, judges, 
ministers, ‘school teachers, labor people, 
business men, participated in the meet- 
ings. 

At a preliminary gathering some 2,000 
people connected with the Big Ben 
Clock Works listened to addresses by 
James Mullenbach, superintendent of 
Oak Forest Institutions and R. C. Rich- 
ards, “safety first’ man for the North- 
western Railroad. 

The first regular session of the con- 
ference was held in the La Salle High 
School, that remarkable social center de- 
scribed by Graham Taylor in a recent 
article in Tue Survey [October 17]. 
This building housed the exhibit which 
has come to be a significant feature of 
Much _ interest 
was manifested in these buildings and 
the work centering in them, the Sur- 
vEy’s description of which was reprinted 
and circulated by the secretary of the 
state charities commission. 

In the exhibit were to be found evi- 
dences of progressive work in child care 
and placing as well as in other lines of 
charitable administration. A notable 
feature was handiwork from various 
state institutions. 

Notable exhibits were made by the 
State Board of Health under direction 
of Dr. C. St. Clare Drake. ‘ If anyone 
needs to be convinced of Water contami- 
nation from outhouses and manure piles 
the working model devised by Dr. Drake, 
showing the seepage in wells and the 
farmer pumping the same water from 
the well for use in the house, would be 
effective. For any who need new unc- 
tion in swatting the fly the model, which 
showed flies busy on their circuit from 
privy to stable, dining room and bed- 
room, would spur to vigorous effort. 

The country school occupied a session 
when the plans of the University of 
Illinois to place at the disposal of coun- 
try communities a man skilled in com- 
munity organization and educational 
methods were discussed. 

Dr. Charles P. Emerson, dean of the 
Medical School of Indianapolis, Ind., 
talked on medical work and social ser- 
vice. 

The superintendent of schools of 
Springfield, Hugh S. Magill, spoke on 
the social survey recently made in his 
city. The school board, after careful 
consideration, are beginning to profit by 
the fundamental and far-reaching sug- 

esiions made in the report. Mr. 

agill’s analysis of what a survey is, 


the attitude of mind that a community 
should show, and the work left for it 
to do when the survey is completed, 
will be of great service in helping other 
communities. 

A meeting was held on Sunday after- 
noon when representatives of three great 
religious bodies participated in the gen- 
eral subject of the family and the com- 
munity. Father Frederic Siedenburg 
gave a strong address, emphasizing the 
fundamental position which the family 
holds and pointed out ways in which the 
community must organize to protect and 
strengthen the family unit. 

Prof. Graham Taylor drew lessons 
from the war and indicated many lines 
of social service which call for heroism 
and sacrifice which should equal or ex- 
cel any appeal that the destructive proc- 
ess of war could call forth. 

Dr. Emil G. Hirsch emphasized the 
need of changing the attitude of interest 
toward what a piece of legislation or 
the election of an official might do for 
a person individually to an attitude of 
whole-hearted, disinterested allegiance 
to the community—an attitude of un- 
selfish service for the good of all. 

There were round-table discussions on 
the care of families, of dependent and 
neglected children, and on social service 
which brought out stimulating points. 
Special emphasis was laid on the neces- 
sity of study and plans *for family sav- 
ing. 
The health needs of school children 
and the necessity of in some way under- 
standing the problems of the school 
child were considered in an enlightening 
manner. 

Judges Merritt W. Pinckney and 
John P. McGoorty gave addresses re- 
spectively on the Juvenile Court and 
Adult Probation which gave clear evi- 
dence that the courts are now effectively 
on duty at both flanks. 


ASSACHUSETTS CONFER 
M ENCE OF CHARITIES 
SEATED AMONG state officials, 
secretaries of Charity Organization So- 
cieties, probation officers and other social 
workers at the Massachusetts State Con- 
ference of Charities held at Boston, were 
many overseers of the poor, sheriffs, 
commissioners of country jails, and other 
petty officials. The opinions expressed 
by them collided in many instances with 
those of their superior state officers and 
the agents of private organizations, but 
their steady attendance and active par- 
ticipation in some meetings are proof 
that a state charities conference may 
set county officials thinking. 

After a year’s experience with a moth- 
ers’ pension law, it was natural that par- 
ticular interest centered about it. Few 
statistics were given, but it was the gen- 
eral feeling that with continued educa- 
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tion of the poor law officials who ad- 
minister the measure, and standardiza- 
tion in interpreting it, the Massachu- 
setts law will reach many homes which 
have been too proud to acknowledge 
their poverty to private charities or pub- 
lic boards. 

All the speakers laid emphasis on the 
fact that the law was not intended as a 
relief dole for pauper mothers, but to 
give children in these struggling homes 
“a right start in life.’ In a paper pre- 
pared by the Rev. Irving Maurer of 
Northampton and William E. Shannon, 
agent of the overseers of the poor in 
Northampton, Mr. Maurer pointed out 
that any real difference between the 
words “pauper” in the old law and 
“beneficiary” in the new will rest upon 
the treatment given in the administra- 
tion of the new law. 

The decrease in private charity since 
the passage of the mothers’ pension law 
was deplored by several speakers and 
the co-operation of public and private 
charities urged. Ada E. Sheffield of the 
State Board of Charity pointed out how 
private organizations might well give 
aid when relief is more or less inter- 
mittent, whereas public assistance should 
be given when relief is needed for a 
longer, definite period. 

The necessity of broadening the vision 
of those who enforce state laws was 
even more sharply defined at the meeting 
on State Control of Our Jails and 
Houses of Correction. This session 
largely resolved itself into a debate be- 
tween county jail commissioners who, 
like Sheriff Quinn of Charleston, would 
“rather have old laws enforced by old 
men than take a chance with new laws 
and new men,” and representatives of 
public and private organizations who 
declared that only by a system of cen- 
tralized state control could Massachu- 
setts hope for effective prison reform. 

Frank L. Randall, chairman of the 
Massachusetts Board of Prison Com- 
missioners, substantiated the contention 
that the present system is out of gear 
by stating that of 2,300 prisoners com- 
mitted in Massachusetts last year, over 
1,300 had been in jail before and had 
served an aggregate of about 85,000 
terms. 

“Bad tenements make bad citizens” 
was an epigram made by Ralph Cram 
of the Boston Planning Board, which 
might be taken as the link connecting 
the sessions on charities and corrections 
with that devoted to the consideration 
of good homes for working men within 
a five-cent fare limit of the city. 

All the speakers—and business and 
real estate interests, architects and so- 
cial workers were represented—conced- 
ed that to obtain attractive and practical 
suburban homes for laborers there must 
be an element of philanthropy in the 
enterprise, or at least, as Mr. Cram ex- 
pressed it, enough philanthropy to ac- 
cept a return of 3 or 4 per cent on the 
investment. Even then, to compete with 
rents in congested districts, it was agreed 
that operations must be conducted on a 
large scale with co-operative features 
such as community parks and recreation 
centers and with certain building stand- 
ardizations to reduce overhead charges. 
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The last~ meeting of the conference 
was on nursing and social work, held 
jointly with the American Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality. The need for pre-natal care, 
and the present resources in Boston and 
other cities for giving such care, were 
described by Dr. A. B. Emmons of 
Boston, Mrs. Max West of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, and 
others. 

The following officers of the Massa- 
chusetts State Conference of Charities 
were elected for the coming year: 
President, the Rev. Michael J. Scanlan, 
Boston; vice-presidents, Dr. Carl A. 
Allen, Holyoke, Lehman Pickert, Boston, 
Mrs. Ada FE. Sheffield, Cambridge; 
secretary, Parker B. Field, Boston; 
treasurer, David F. Tilley, Boston. 


CORRECTIONS 


Tue New York State Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections at 
Utica, made little attempt to go beyond 
problems of care and relief. But that 
such emphasis was not misplaced was 
brought out at the opening session when 
Abram Katz, in his presidential address 
called attention to the “false economy” 
of a legislature which had appropriated 
less than one-fifth of the two million 
dollars recommended for efficient man- 
agement of state charitable institutions. 

The inadequacy of care for the feeble- 
minded was reiterated. Robert W. Heb- 
berd, secretary of the State Board of 
Charities, declared that whereas a mil- 
lion and a quarter appropriation was 
needed by state institutions for the 
feeble-minded, less than one-sixth of 
that sum was granted. He advocated 
the issue of state bonds. 

Dr. Charles L. Bernstein, superintend- 
ent of the Rome State Custodial Asy- 
lum, suggested the use of the State Fair 
Grounds for 355 days of the year as a 
place where 1,000 defectives could live 
and work on 100 acres of land. During 
the ten days the fair was in progress he 
believed the boys could go to camp. In 
considering feeble-minded and mentally 
deficient children, Dr. Max G. Schlapp 
declared it criminal neglect for the state 
to withhold opportunities for scientific 
research in state institutions. Only Bed- 
ford Reformatory is used as a labora- 
tory. Dr. Schlapp also recommended in 
each city a central bureau for diagnosis 
to which all agencies of detection such 
as schools and courts, might refer cases 
of apparent mental defect. 

At the session on delinquency, Arthur 
Woods, in a paper on the Preventive 
Work of the New York Police, enum- 
erated the steps which his department 
has taken to thwart the making of crim- 
inals——the opening of vacant lots as 
playgrounds, the breaking up of gangs, 
the closing to traffic of twenty-five city 
blocks at certain times that children 
might play in the streets, etc. 

Nearly every speaker applauded the 
activity of the prison department this 
year in putting some 700 convicts at 
work on state roads. John B. Riley, 
superintendent of New York state pris- 
ons, explained how necessary it was that 
prisoners should be able and willing to 
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engage in manual labor, since few could 
be members of labor unions in skilled 
trades or produce the “character” which 
is so often required. 

Regarding the indoor work of prison- 
ers, Superintendent Riley stated that the 
present unsanitary conditions under 
which nine-tenths of prison inmates live 
have a direct bearing on their industrial 
efficiency. 

The homeless man as a dependent was 
considered in a paper written by John 
A. Kingsbury, commissioner of public 
charities in NewYork city. A recent 
investigation disclosed that the lodging 
house is choked to capacity with men 
who should be cared for elsewhere and 
whose reception there is of no real bene- 
fit to the community. J. F. Thomas of 
the State Charities Aid Association 
recommended that homeless and unem- 
ployed men should be treated as military 
conscripts. 

In addition to “still life” exhibits 
there were a class of deaf and dumb 
children, and demonstrations of mental- 
ity tests and the Bertillon system of 
identifying criminals. 

The next conference will be held at 
Albany. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: president, Frank E. Wade, Buf- 
falo; secretary, Richard W. Wallace, 
Albany ; treasurer, Frank Tucker, New 
York. 


ISSOURI CONFERENCE OF 
M CHARITIES 
THE FIFTEENTH annual meet- 
ing of the Missouri State Conference 
of Charities and Correction was held 
at Springfield, a thriving, busy, young 
metropolis, that has just completed a 
social survey, which was followed with 
a survey of its typhoid situation. The 
former was made under the direction 
of W. T. Cross, secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, and the latter of R. H. Leavell, 
secretary of the newly formed Social 
Welfare Association in Springfield. 

The necessity of emphasizing social 
justice rather than mere relief giving, 
was the keynote of the conference. This 
was the central idea in the presiden- 
tial address by. L. A. Halbert of Kan- 
sas City, the conference sermon by 
Rabbi Louis Bernstein of St. Joseph, 
and the response to the mayor's wel- 
come by Oscar Leonard of St. Louis. 

Alexander Johnson was the guest of 
honor of the conference, having been 
invited to deliver an address on the 
care of the feeble-minded. He also 
addressed meetings in St. Joseph, Kan- 
sas City, and St. Louis on invitation of 
social workers interested in the passage 
of legislation looking toward more ade- 
quate care of the feeble-minded in 
Missouri. 

The report of the Committee on 
Problems of Negroes, created last year 
with Roger N. Baldwin of St. Louis, 
as chairman, resulted in special action 
to call the attention of the proper au- 
thorities to the situation of Negroes in 
connection with municipal and state in- 
stitutions. 
tory of the conference, a colored person 
read a paper, when Mrs. L. V. De 
Frantz of the Kansas City Board of 


For the first time in the his-— 
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Public Welfare, discussed Social Prob- | 
lems of Negroes in Kansas City. a 

This was the last meeting of the Mis- 
souri State Conference of Charities and | 
Correction. When it meets again it will — 
be known as the Missouri Conference ~ 
for Social Welfare, having changed its — 
name to suit its activities. a 

The officers for 1914-15 are president, _ 
George B. Mangold, St. Louis; secre- © 
tary-treasurer, Oscar Leonard, St 
Louis. ; 


M‘* COMMUNITY EFFICIEN- 
CY CONFERENCE pi 
— By Fred B. Smith — 

In Novemper, 1909, there was 

held in Portland, Me., what was known ~ 
as the Laymen’s Convention which © 
challenged large attention throughout 
the state-because it attempted to ‘outline 
a-ptogram for Christian laymen suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to meet all the . 
needs of the various communities. One 
result was the organization of a perma- c 
nent committee to carry out the plan in + 
close affiliation with the state execu- ; 


tive committee of the Y. M. C. A. and— 
the subsequent securing of A. A. Heald 
to be the executive secretary. Out of 
this grew very largely the Men and © 
Religion Forward Movement. es 

The five years intervening have been 
marked by consistent effort to make 
these programs abiding. sr | 


_ 


na 
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tion just held in Augusta was under the 
same auspices but also participated in 
by the state grange, the state Board of © 
Trade, the state Sunday: School Asso- ~ 
ciation, the Christian Civic League, and! 
the denominational societies, and was in 
part a review of the progress thus far ~ 
made, but for the fuller purpose of tak- — 
ing an advanced step based upon the ~ 
experiences gained. - 

This was true, in the first place, be- — 
cause of the peculiarly representative / 
delegates. About 150. different towns, — 
schools, and colleges were represented, 
thus making available at once through- 
out the state every good plan proposed. 

In the second place, it was significant 
because the progress seemed so highly 
applicable to immediate use in commun- ~ 
ity efficiency. Three-fourths of the time ~ 
was spent'in the reports made by the 
commissions, which had been at work 
for nearly a year getting actual data on 
things being successfully done or omis- — 
sions which ought to be promptly met. — 
The writer has been a professional con- 
vention goer for twenty-five years but 
has rarely attended one which seemed 
so uniformly practical in all of its utter- 
ances. 

The program did not neglect the 
use of outside experts and inspirational 
addresses. Bishop John Hamilton of — 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, Ed-. — 
ward T. Devine, Warren H. Wilson, 
Charles Nesbit, Charles Towson and 
Albert E. Roberts shared in this fea- 
ture. But it was essentially a Maine 
conference conducted and participated 
in by the men of the soil. 

In the third place, the conference was 
notable because it so remarkably com- 
bined social and individual responsibil- 
ity in such efforts. The program. earn- — 
estly pleaded for every item of human — 
good and community welfare, from — 
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good roads, prisons and schools to good 
churches, Bible classes and prayer mect- 
| ings. In locating responsibility it went 
| all the way from the state legislature 
| and the'council room to the last indi- 
| vidual man in the commonwealth. And 
all of this range without one suggestion 
_ of incompatibility. 


ORLD’S PURITY CONGRESS 
AT KANSAS CITY 


| IN GENERAL the program of 
the World’s Purity Congress at Kansas 
| City, Mo.,.dealt with the problems of 
personal purity more particularly than 
| with the problems of social purity. The 
congress, being primarily a gathering of 
_ representatives of churches and other 
_ religious organizations, looked to a 
| more vital individual religious experi- 
ence as the surest cure for the social 
| evil. Catherine Booth Clibborn made a 
vigorous appeal for a heightened relig- 
ious attack on the social evil. 
_ However, the social aspects of pros- 
_ titution and commercialized vice were 
not entirely omitted. Samuel Zane 
_ Batten of Philadelphia, discussing the 
economic causes of the social evil, 
showed how difficult it is for a laborer 
to maintain a home, and how grave a 
menace to the home is the employment 
of mothers and children and the family- 
wage system. Dr. Batten stated that 
the millions of single young men and 
women of marriageable age in the 
United States at the present time is an 
_unprecedented condition in the history 
_ of the world, and necessarily contributes 
largely to the causes of prostitution. 
Prof. William McKeever, of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, applied the terms 
“eugenic pessimist” and “calamity howl- 
er” to those who try to convince the 


public that the central stream of human 


life is tainted. It is the fallacy of the 

conspicuous that has attracted the atten- 
_ tion of the superficial observer and led 
to pessimism regarding the future of 
_ the race, which is sound physically and 
- mentally. = : 

_. In many respects the most important 
address of the congress was that of 
_A. Bruce Bielaski, in charge of the ad- 
ministration of the white slave or Mann 
law under the Federal Department of 
Justice. Mr. Bielaski reported that 
during the fiscal year 1913, 435 indict- 
ments and 352 convictions were secured 
under the law; 57 cases were acquitted. 
Since the law has been in operation 
convictions have totaled 901. 

Mr. Bielaski stated that violations of 
the Mann act are decreasing, due to 
the vigorous work of a hundred special 
agents. 

Mr. Bielaski had several recommen- 
dations to make: that a provision be 

made whereby a woman guilty of co- 

operation in securing her own transpor- 
tation for purposes of prostitution may 
be punished jointly with the man in 
the case; that a wife be made a compe- 
_ tent witness against her husband, as 
marriage has been resorted to as an es- 
cape; that treaties should be made with 
: other nations providing for the extra- 
. dition of persons charged with white 


) slavery. 
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FROM A BRITISH SOCIALIST 


To tHe Eprror: Graham Taylor’s 
picture of our social situation in Eng- 
land during August and of the measures 
to which we were prompted by the war 
are true generally and in detail. 

Since his articles were prepared, other 
remarkable steps have been taken by 
the government, two in particular. One 
of these is the nationalization, for the 
time being, of the supply of raw sugar, 
the state becoming sole vendor, and fix- 
ing the retail price in the grocers’ 
stores. The other is state aid for those 
trades unions which furnish pay to 
their members during periods of unem- 
ployment; that is to say, the govern- 
ment will give grants to those associa- 
tions of laborers who impose weekly 
levies of such sums as two cents or four 
cents upon employed members in order 
to provide relief pay to members out of 
work. 

The politicians, diplomatists, and mili- 
tarists (I group them into a spiritual 
unit) who are now in charge of the af- 
fairs of Europe, do not intimately under- 
stand this new twentieth century world 
of mills, factories. workshops, railroad 
and dock services, and overcrowded 
cities. They live and move and talk in 
the universe of Napoleon, Wellington, 
and Talleyrand, rather than in the uni- 
verse of the people with its vivid actu- 
alities of poverty, unemployment, and 
perpetual stress. 

Our trouble in Europe is not so much 
due, as some Americans think, to our 
decaying monarchic systems. Our 
trouble is that, while economic activities 
have experienced an immense develop- 
ment in Europe, and not least in Ger- 
many, we cannot pool the benefits of this 
development because of racial separa- 
tions. 

If European nationalities go to the 
United States, they amalgamate into a 
new society, which no doubt is still 
capitalistic. but which is not divided by 
racial rivalries. Our old European aris- 
tocracies and our professional and mer- 
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Socran MEAsuRES PROMPTED BY THE WAR 
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Ecurese or ReviGgion UNDER THE SHADOW OF WAR 
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GERMAN AND ENGLISH COMMENT ON PROFESSOR 
TAYLOR’S ARTICLES 
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cantile bourgeoisie are powerless to 
meet this problem. All they can do is 
to go to war; they neither propose, nor 
dream, of any other expedient. That is 
why I say our upper classes do not un- 
derstand their twentieth century world. 

Nevertheless, that ignorance is itself 
comprehensible; for this new world is in 
process of being born, and the upper 
classes do not exist for such an emer- 
gency. Professor Taylor has comment- 
ed on the fact that the various Euro- 
pean Labor and Socialist parties did not 
act together in opposition to the war, 
and he offers the precisely true explan- 
ation when he says the onset of the war 
was too sudden. 

And this brings me round again to 
the cause of our swift plunge into meas- 
ures that are Socialistic in tendency, 
though they are far from constituting 
Socialism in an exact scientific sense. 

The Socialist education of Britain be- 
gan about 1880-1884, when H. M. Hynd- 
man and the Social-Democratic Federa- 
tion first advocated Marxian ideas and 
proposed the co-operative commonwealth 
in the most drastic terms. A decade 
later (1893) the Independent Labor 
Party was formed on a Socialist basis. 

For years, in obscure halls, in open- | 
air meetings, and by means of a strug- 
gling party-press, these little knots of 
pioneers permeated the minds of trades 
unionists anl the more thoughtful lower 
middle classes; the property-owning 
minority regarding the whole movement 
with open contempt. 


In the winter of 1905-6, a general 
election suddenly threw about thirty 
labor representatives into the limelight 
and the House of Commons. Ancient 
politicians were amazed; but there was 
absolutely no rational ground for aston- 
ishment. The evolution has gone stead- 
ily on. The very smallness of our coun- 
try, and its closeness of spiritual tex- 
ture (if one may so speak) rendered 
the advance of Socialist ideas feasible 
and natural. We only needed a crisis 
to precipitate these ideas into measures, 
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which, though regarded as temporary, 
will lead to solidly permanent conse- 
quences, 


But while this working-class educa- 
tion proceeded here, and parallel de- 
velopments occurred in France, Ger- 
many, Italy, etc., the international ties 
were stronger in appearance than in 
reality. It is true the leaders have cor- 
responded, deputations have gone to and 
fro, and an International Socialist Bu- 
reau has afforded an opportunity for the 
interchange of views among the chiefs, 
There has not been, and could not be, as 
practical a connexion among the vari- 
ous Socialist bodies identified with na- 
tionalities as among the cabinets and 
chancelleries which at present adminis- 
ter the affairs of Europe. Superficial 
observers, misled by the fluent use of 
the word “international,” imagined that 
there was a substantial and workable 
reality corresponding. In embryo that 
bond exists. 

One of the immediate consequences 
of the war will be an enormous in- 
crease in Socialist federations both in 
Europe and the British Empire. For 
such a federative process the extraor- 
dinary expansion of Socialistic quality 
in the national relief measures is now 
preparing the way. 

England is transformed into a colossal 
blend of military camp and charity or- 
ganization. The more intelligent artisan 
classes look at this latter zeal with eye- 
brows slightly raised in irony; for they 
love twentieth century charity organiza- 
tion as little as the proletarian folk of 
Dickens’ age loved the nineteenth cen- 
tury workhouse. 

Iurope will probably reach an ex- 
tremely sober mood by Christmas, and 
the economic strain there and in the 
sritish Empire and even beyond may 
bring the unhappy contest near its close 
by next March. The people who talk 
as though the war would last for years 
are ‘living, psychologically, in the age 
of Napoleon, and they talk as Pitt or 
Talleyrand might have talked. 

Today we have to reckon with im- 
mense populations who have passed 
through municipal schools, made use of 
libraries, read the journals, and taken 
part in political and industrial move- 
ments, These masses will sooner or 
later express an opinion that will influ- 
ence the programs of their governments, 

The small but energetic British So- 
cialist Party holds aloof from, although 
its executive ironically permits its mem- 
bers to appear on recruiting platforms, 
if at the same time they propound Marx- 
ian Socialism, the government control 
of food and the general socialization of 
industry. The party’s main vigilancé 
is directed to the interests of the unem- 
ployed and of distressed women and 
children. It maintains a constant criti- 
‘cism of the upper-class administration. 


FRrepEerick J. Gouvp. 
London. 


GERMAN PROTESTS 


To tHe Eprror: In the otherwise ex- 
cellent article entitled Labor’s Interna- 
tionalism Tested by the War of Nations 
by Graham Taylor in Tur Survey of 
September 5 it is stated: “The same 


night on which martial law was pro- 
claimed throughout Germany, their [the 
Socialists’] 79 newspapers were sup- 
pressed, their clubs and unions were not 
permitted to have another meeting and 
some of their members were summarily 
shot for continuing to protest against 
war.” 

Although perfectly impartial, the ar- 
ticle may leave the impression that So- 
cialists in Germany do not protest against 
war because they fear martial law. The 
author gave “the first of his personal 
impressions gleaned from observation 
and interviews in France and England 
during the opening fortnight of the 
crisis.” He evidently had no opportun- 
ity to see conditions in Germany ‘dur- 
ing the war. 

The truth is that this war is supported 
by the whole German people as a single 
body; that no protest was heard since 
the outbreak of hostilities and, of course, 
no executions took place; that Socialist 
newspapers appear now just as before 
and are widely commented; that a num- 
ber of prominent Socialists voluntarily 
enlisted in the army and one of them, 
Frank, leader of the party in Baden, al- 
ready fell on the field of honor; that 
although martial law is proclaimed here 
as in all countries engaged in war and 
even in others, no change is felt in con- 
ditions and authorities not vainly ex- 
pressed their hope that no use will be 
made of their martial rights. 

Soon after the outbreak of hostilities 
the German Socialists issued a proclama- 
tion that now every German’s first duty 
is the defense of the country and that 
every workingman is expected to do his 
duty. Later the party protested against 
the International Socialist’ Bureau with 
headquarters in Paris which started to 
“inform” neutral countries in a one- 
sided way. The best proofs of the pa- 
triotism of German Socialists are the 
facts that in the Bavarian army the 
reading of Socialist newspapers is per- 
mitted again which was forbidden in 
peace time, and that a former ruling of 
the authorities, according to which labor 
organizations are political bodies, was 
withdrawn, they having now the en- 
larged rights of common societies. 

The undersigned had and has to deal 
with several hundred workingmen day 
by day since the beginning of war, and 
among at least 10,000 of them there 
were many Socialists, but not one who 
had other than enthusiastic and patriotic 
comment on the present conflagration. 

In view of the impartiality of the 
article referred to, it is hoped that the 
author and his readers welcome the in- 
formation given in these lines. 


G. von HoFFMANN. 
Berlin, September 29, 


Dr, Edward T. Devine, 
New York. 


Dear Dr. Devine: I have been a 
regular subscriber to and reader of Tue 
Survey for many years, and I have had 
the pleasure to make your acquaintance 
when I was in America seventeen years 
ago. I know that you have seen pretty 
much of German doings and know much 
of things going on in Germany. So 


much the greater is my astonishment | 
learn that in the beginning of the dread- | 
ful war, which Europe is now suffering, | 
THE SurRvEY seriously reported that | 
“all the Social-Democratic newspapers — 
of Germany have been at once sup- | 
pressed andva great number of members | 
of this party summarily killed.” No 
doubt, you have meanwhile learnt how 
badly you have been misled! & 

You will have seen from the papers — 
that all the Social-Democrats of the 
Reichstag have voted for the millions | 
on millions necessary for the war which — 
they detest in theory, as does every sen-_ 
sible German; that not one Social-Dem- | 
ocrat has declined to serve in the army; | 
that not one Social-Democratic paper’ | 
has been suppressed; that there is a) 
unanimousness in all Germany and be- | 
tween all parties which never could 
have been thought of. You will have — 
read the reports of your five American 
correspondents, especially to the Chicago 
papers, the impartiality of whom you 
will certainly be willing to acknowledge. 

I entreat you heartily to help to keep 
up the good will between our two na-— 
tions and to acknowledge in THE SuRvEY — 
that you have been wrongly informed at — 
first and that you want to help the truth © 
come to the light. 

By the same mail I send you some 
papers from which you may see clearly 
what has been going on and what has — 
been done here. ej 

We want nothing else but to have — 
men like you be informed truthfully, and 
we have no doubt you will help us to 
fight the big lies promulgated by the — 
Reuter and Havas bureaus. 


Dr. Gustav A. HERZFELD. 
Wildpark-Potsdam, Germany. 
October 22. 


[From Zeitschrift fiir Staats und Volks-— 
wirtshaft, Vienna, Scpt. 27, 1914.) } 


An open letter to the editorial staff 
of Tue Survey, N. Y.: : 


4 
‘ 
I esteem very highly the paper, THE © 
Survey, as I have been permitted to — 
read it regularly since the year 1910. 
Its disinterestedness (impartiality) raises 
it far above similar periodicals, and its 
staff of collaborators stand on high ethi- 
cal ground. One of the most conscien- 
tious writers has always seemed to me — 
to be Prof. Graham Taylor. Therefore, — 
the more painfully was I affected at — 
reading in the issue of September 5, this — 
year, in an article of Professor Taylor’s, — 
the following sentence (page 561): 
“In the same night in which martial — 
law was proclaimed throughout Ger- 
many, the Socialists had their seventy- 
nine newspapers suppressed, their asso- 
ciations and clubs dared not hold meet- — 
ings, and some of their associates were 
straightway shot because they would not 
cease protesting against the war.” , 
How cunning a web of lies must the 
enemy of Germany have woven, when so 
clear-sighted a man as Graham Taylor, 
so independent and truth- loving a sheet — 
as THe Survey dishes up to its circle 
of readers such crass untruth. Not one 
word of this entire sentence is true. Not 
an association has been disbanded, not a 
Socialistic newspaper has been sup- 
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essed, not a single Socialist in Ger- 
pany has had a hair of his head injured. 
furthermore, there was no occasiun for 
. in the true German spirit, full of 
renuine patrivtism and devotion, the So- 
cialists, like all Germans, hastened to 
‘the standards, and entered the ranks of 
those who fought for right against 
falsehood, for freedom against oppres- 
sors. Deliberately they entered the war 
and many of them have given up life 
for the fatherland—on battlefields, not 
on scaffolds. ‘ 
__ Since I do not question the loyalty of 
Graham Taylor and Tue Survey, it can 
only be that some English-French source 
of misinformation has induced the high- 
ce men and women of Tite 
‘Survey staff to give space to these sland- 
ers. Today, through official bulletins, 
‘the strict truth of which may at all 
times be proved, it can not remain un- 
known to any honorable people, even in 
New York, that in Germany government 
and public are in fullest harmony with 
e Socialists, and also that not the very 
ightest. support can be offered for the 
truths into which Graham Taylor, and 
Bee rectly Tue Survey, have regrettably 
allowed themselves to be beguiled. 
I am confident that the staff of the 
paper, THe Survey, and Professor Tay- 
or will recant in honorable fashion as 
‘soon as this side of the story reaches 
them. 
_ In constant attachment to Tur Sur- 
vey, I remain, 


JOHANN LIcHTENSTADT. 
_ Vienna, September 24. 


PROFESSOR TAYLOR'S REJOINDER 


_ Good friends of Tue Survey in Ger- 
‘many and Austria generously challenge 
the reference to the German Socialists 
in my article on Labor’s Internationalism 
‘Tested by the War of Nations, published 
Be peember 5. As stated in an editorial 
note, the article was prepared during 
the opening fortnight of the crisis, from 
uch sources of information as were 
en open to the writer in [France and 
ngland. These were the basis for such 
rsonal impressions of the situation as 
ould be gleaned from observation and 
interviews with individuals who were in 
lose touch with the Socialists, not only 
n France and England, but in other 
uropean countries, including Germany. 
ewspaper reports were not relied upon 
jor referred to. Only the editorial at- 
titude of the London Times and Daily 
erald was quoted and commented 
upon. 

As the writer’s effort to cross the Ger- 
man frontier was prevented by mobiliza- 
ion, he sought and obtained personal 
interviews with men personally and 


emocratic movements throughout Eur- 
e. The man who furnished the state- 
ent regarding the attitude and ex- 
erience of the German Socialists, he- 
ore war was declared against or by 
rmany, was so “international” in his 
joint of view and feeling and owed 
legiance to none of the nations which 
ent to war. From his private sources 
of information our statement was made 
f the Socialists’ public demonstrations 


ominently connected with the Social-- 


in protest against the impending war, 
witnessed in the principal cities of Ger- 
many, until a “state of war” and martial 
law were proclaimed, when, as in France, 


such demonstrations were no longer per-- 


mitted either by the police or public 
Opinion. 

No denial or challenge is entered by 
our critics as to this statement of fact 
concerning what took place before the 
declaration of war. The changed atti- 
tude of the German Socialists which 
rapidly took place immediately after the 
declaration of war, and which was stated 
and commented upon at length in our 
article, is cited by our critics as though 
it disproved the expressions of anti-war 
sentiment to which we alluded as ex- 
pressed previous to the war. 

In proof of such attitude and expres- 
sion may be cited the following excerpts 
from the manifesto issued by the execu- 
tive committee of the German Socialist 
Party, quoted from the full text, printed 
on large posters, which were shown me, 
and were said to have been publicly 
posted and otherwise circulated just 
prior to the declaration of war: 


“The awakened proletariat of Ger- 
many, in the name of humanity and civi- 
lization, raises a burning protest against 
the criminal intrigues of the makers of 
war. The proletariat imperiously de- 
mands that the German government use 
its influence with the Austrian govern- 
ment for the maintenance of peace, and, 
if the war can not be prevented, that it 
take no part in the conflict. Not one 
drop of blood of a German _ soldier 
should be sacrificed. Hale 

“Comrades, we call upon you to unite 
in great public meetings to express the 
proletariat’s unchangeable will for 
peace. A solemn hour has struck, the 
most solemn in many decades. Danger 
is on the march. The menace of uni- 
versal war is upon us. The governing 
classes which enslave, despise, and ex- 
ploit you in times of peace now wish to 
make cannon meat of you. 

“Let the ears of the rulers hear from 
all sides your cry: We don’t want war! 
Down with war! Long live interna- 
tional friendship ! 

[Signed] The Executive Committee 

of the Party. 


“This manifesto is the expression of 
the will of 1,085,905 members of the 
German Social-Democracy, who have 
countersigned it.” 


Since no challenge of these statements 
has appeared in print or in correspond- 
ence, and since all that is claimed for 
the “patriotism” of the Socialists in Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, Russia, and 
Great Britain was frankly conceded as 
the collapse of labor’s internationalism, 
there remains one statement to which 
all criticism can only apply. 

It was my informant’s allegation, 
based, as he supposed, upon competent 
private advices, received during that 
first week in August, that “the same 
night on which martial law was pro- 
claimed throughout Germany, 79 Social- 
ist newspapers were suppressed, their 
clubs and unions were not permitted to 
have another meeting, and some of their 
members were summarily shot for con- 


tinuing to protest against war.” What 
seemed connrmatory of this private in- 
formation was the publication of the 
names of some German Socialist leaders 
as having been executed, to which, how- 
ever, no allusion was made by Tur 
SURVEY. 

Reference was not, and could not, 
have been ventured at that time to the 
amazingly rapid change of front made 
by the Socialists in voting the war bud- 
get in the Reichstag, in enlisting in the 
army, and in making common cause with 
the government and the whole nation in 
the prosecution of the war. But three 
weeks later, in its issue for September 
26, Tuer Survey printed the first avail- 
able information of the wonderful uni- 
fication of the German people. 

Under the title of Germany’s Prompt 
Measures for War Relief, it quoted Ray- 
mond E. Swing’s dispatch to the Chicago 
Daily News, which closed with the 
words: “It would be absurd to deny that 
the very life of Germany has changed to 
the roots in these times. The spirit is 
unanimous and deeply moving. German 
people are as great in war as in peace,” 

Nothing could give Tur Survey, or 
the author of this article, greater pleas- 
ure than to print the refutations of the 
alleged execution of Socialists, and the 
information of the freedom given the 
Socialist press which are furnished in 
this issue by our friendly German critics. 
Nothing is ever more regretted than any 
misstatement or misinterpretation of 
fact in the columns of THe Survey. THE 
Survey’s immediate interest in condi- 
tions of life and labor in the countries 
at war lay in their bearing upon the 
relief and prevention of suffering, the 
rehabilitation of normal relations, and 
reconstructive efforts to promote the 
peace and prosperity of the war-stricken 
peoples. 

It was because labor’s internationalism 
had been claimed and relied upon to be 
a force both for the prevention of war 
and the re-establishment of peace that 
early and strong emphasis was laid upon 
it. Perhaps the spirit which was not 
strong enough to maintain its interna- 
tional expression under the terrific stress 
of this sudden emergency will prove to 
be a force to be relied upon for the re- 
construction within each nation which 
is sure to take place after the war. 


GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


CHARITIES ASSOCIATES 


To tHe Epiror: In Tue Survey of 
November 7,’ following a paragraph on 
the complaints of a Brooklyn clergyman 
against the Charity Department, you 
make this editorial statement: 

“To magnify and perpetuate these 
complaints and others like them, the As- 
sociates of Private Charities, Inc., has 
been formed.” 

Your statement is both libelous and 
untrue. The Associates were not form- 
ed for any such purpose. The Asso- 
ciates have made no complaints against 
the Charity Department or any one else. 
How a man of your reputed standing 
could allow himself, or dare, to make 
statements like these, surprises me. 

*Truth on the Scaffold, by Edward T. 
Devine. 


I am intimately acquainted with every 
act of the Associates since their organ- 
ization, and I denounce your editorial 
not only as untrue, but as an insult to a 
company of well-known men whose 
reputation is equal to that of any com- 
pany of our citizens. 

Their purposes and plans are, to say 
the least, as honorable as yours. Your 
characterization of us is both shameful 
and slanderous. 

Without asking either the action of 
our company or consulting with any of 
our individual members, I request you 
to immediately and openly take back 
your offensive and insulting statement 
and make such adequate amends as the 
situation requires. 

I request a prompt reply. 

MicuaeEL J. DrRumMonp. 

New York. 


[It is to the credit of the late com- 
missioner of public charities that he re- 
sents the statement to which he refers, 
interpreting it as he does. The state- 
ment was obviously, however, not to be 
taken as one of fact as to the personal 
intent of individual incorporators. This 
could only be known to themselves. 
Considering the time of its creation, its 
chartered purpose “to encourage and 
protect charitable institutions 
and increase their influence,” and above 
all its choice of an executive secretary 
whose attitude toward public institutions 
and promotion of appropriations to pri- 
vate institutions is well known, it seem- 
ed a fair inference when this editorial 
was written that the Associates of Pri- 
vate Charities, Inc., was founded to en- 
courage such complaints and charges as 
those to which reference was made. No 
inference, however, can possibly stand 
against such direct and competent evi- 
dence as Mr. Drummond gives. It is 
clear from his letter that we have en- 
tirely misunderstood the purpose and in- 
tentions of the Associates. They have 
made no complaints against the Chari- 
ties Department and apparently have no 
intention of making any. We apologize 
with alacrity. 

Since it is evident that the Associates 
do not intend to oppose the Department 
of Charities in its laudable efforts to 
keep out of institutions as public charges 
those who ought not to be there, as we 
mistakenly thought, we wondez what it 
is for. Its charter says that it is “to 
protect and encourage charitable institu- 
tions.” It cannot be its intention to ex- 
tend its encouragement to all charitable 
institutions; and, if not to all, then on 
what principle is it to discriminate? If 
we were to suggest that the objects of 
its solicitous protection are to he oniy 
such institutions as are publicly sup- 
ported in whole or in part, we would 
again be in the region of inference, 
which, as we have seen, has its pitfalls. 
Perhaps the new association intends to 
encourage public as well as private in- 
stitutions. There is nothing in the 
charter to prevent. Perhaps it will seek 
to promote efficiency and increase the 
influence even of voluntary societies 
which do not receive public funds. This 
would seem to be within its corporate 
functions. 

We are sincerely sorry to have hurt 


Mr. Drummond’s feelings. We take 
only unfeigned satisfaction in his as- 
surances as to the purpose of the Asso- 
ciates. We are glad to have his posi- 
tive assertion that their purposes and 
plans are honorable. As to the motives 
of individual members of the board, we 
have never had the slightest intention 
of suggesting the contrary—E. T. D.] 


PEACE MOVIE 


To tHE Epitor: The crown of that 
cluster of posters in your issue of Sep- 
tember 12 strikes the missing note in 
many peace appeals. Neither men nor 
nations will do what is right because 
they are provided with good chances. 
Indeed, that is the fearful thing, the 
neglect and willful abuse of our very 
best opportunities. 

For this reason, there can. be no 
thought of disarmament without provis- 


ion to handle vicious and neglected na-_ 


tions. There must be international law 
and the means to enforce it—courts and 
police. 


An intgenatiogal sae and Pola - 


PEACE POSTER FOR USE AS LANTERN 
SLIDE 


I have sketched a modificatien of your 
poster as a suggestion for a balopticon 
slide to be used under the magnifier. It 
is on the back of a copy of an assembly 
joint and concurrent resolution intro- 
duced in our last Legislature relative 
to the dreadnaught Nevada. May she 
be the first warship commissioned in the 
world-service of the international police. 

Doing this suggested a far-reaching 
use of the movies in the campaign of 
education. A few thousand feet of 
film, showing the horrors of war—the 
war which Bernhardi’s book, Germany 
and the Next War, promoted.  Inter- 
sperse the pictures with the false notes 
from that book, such as are given in the 
review of it by Dr. Macfarland in 
Through Europe on the Eve of War, 
Appendix V—this to show the. crisis; 
and close with pictures and posters 
making appeal for the remedy—disarm- 
ament and the complementary interna- 
tional court and police. 

This would perpetuate the work so 
well begun by the lamented Russian 
painter, Vereshchagin, whose work was 
exhibited in this country twenty-five 
years ago. The Hague will yet come 
into its own! 

Hucs H. McCrerry. 
[Pastor First Presbyterian Church.] 


Carson City, Nev. 


NEW YORK INDIANS 


To THE Epitor: Cannot THe SurvEY 
turn a strong search light on the man- 
ner in which the great state of New 
York looks after the interests and wel- 
fare of the survivors of the historic 
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Iroquois Six Nations located on the vari- 
ous reservations? 

There is no question of civilizing thesd 
Indians. They are fully and completely, 
civilized and live in daily contact with 
their white neighbors, farm their lands, 
work in the factories in the nearby large 
cities of Syracuse and Buffalo, and are 
in the affairs of great business concerns. — 

Their wants and needs are the sam 
as those of any white community. Their 
problems are the same, mainly economic” 
and social. % 

They are not wards of the nation, 
but are directly under the protection of 
the state of New York. By treaty the 
state pays an annuity of $2,300 to each 4 
tribe (nve), about $4 to each Indian,” 
man woman and child, and salt to the 
grand amount of a few bushels. The 
state supports an indifferent school, 
pays an agent to lease lands, and a school / 
inspector. The national governmental 
gives niné yards of cheap cotton to each — 
Indian. 

The Indian appropriation by Congress — 
each year (this year $12,000,000) goes, 
or is supposed to go, for the benefit of 
the western tribes and not a dollar, ex- 
cept for the nine yards of cotton, goes 
to the New York state Indians. 

There are three churches for abouts 
450 souls on the Onondaga reservation 
but no school house. ‘ 

This reservation is on the city line of - 
Syracuse. The Indians go back and | 
forth each day to the office, shop, etc. 
They are all self-supporting. Their edu- 
cational needs are the same as the needs © 
of the pou of Syracuse. 

More could be said. For the progress, © 
and to fit them for ultimate citizenship, © 
the Onondagas should have at once first’ 
class school facilities with an industrial - 
annex, by the state, and by private dona- . 
tion a combination assembly hall, li-” 
brary and gymnasium with swimming 

ool. 

: The Onondaga reservation has a fine. 
water supply, a small river and a large 
all-year-round brook. 

E. HW. Gonn. | 


[Tyagohwens, adopted Onondaga.] q 
Auburn, N. Y. ~ : 
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RECENT PAMPHLETS | 


Industrial Conference held at Washington 
Irving High School, June 29, Board of Edu- 
cation, New York city. 


List of Publications Issued by the Na- 
tional Board of the Y. W. C. A., 600 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York city. 


Syllabus of Home-Country Club Studies. 
Extension Series No. 9. University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. P 


Labor Laws of Pennsylvania. Compiled 
and annotated by Jasper Yeates Brinton. 
Department of Labor and Industry, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


The Kindergarten in Benevolent Institu- 
tions. Bulletin, 1914, No. 29. Whole No. 
603. U.S. Byreau of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C 


First Industrial Directory of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1913. Bureau of Statistics and In- 
formation, Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Next Step in Preventive Medicine. 

y Dr. S. S. Goldwater, commissioner of 
lth. Reprint Series, No. 18, June, 1914. 

artment of Health, New York city. 


The Clinker and Some Other Children. 
tories and Verses about Working Children. 
‘ational Child Labor Committee, 105 East 
2d Street, New York city. 25 cents. 


if 
_Community Service Week in North Caro- 
a. Compiled for use in the advancement 
“every community in the state. Superin- 
= of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 
Wages and Hours of Labor in the Cotton, 
jalletin and Silk Industries, 1907 to 1913. 
ulletin No. 10. Whole No. 150. Bureau 
f Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of 
bor, Washington, D 


Taxation and Revenue Systems of State 
d Local Governments. A Digest of Con- 
itutional and Statutory Provisions Relat- 
to Taxation in the different States in 
912. Census Bureau, Department of Com- 
erce, Washington, Dee: 


Agricultural Teaching. Papers presented 

the Fourth Annual Meeting of the 

merican Association for the Advancement 

Agricultural Teaching. Bulletin, 1914, 

0. 27. Whole No. 601. U.S. Bureau of 
ucation, Washington, D. C. 


Additional Official Documents Bearing 
Jpon the European War: I. Speech of 
he Imperial Chancellor to Reichstag, Aug. 


, 1914. Il. Speech of the Prime Minister 
> House of Commons, Aug. 6, 1914. 
II. The Russian Orange Book. IV. The 


)riginal Texts of the Austrian Note of 
uly 23, 1914, and the Servian Reply of 
uly 25, 1914, with annotations. No. 84. 
\merican Association for International 
onciliation, Postoffice Sub-station 84, New 


¥ 


ork city. 


The National League of Women Workers 
will hold its fall meetings in New York City on 
December 2nd and 3rd. 
On December 3rd, at 2.30 p. m., the meeting 
will be heldatthe Women’s University Club, 16 
- East 52nd St., for the discussion of the Forward 
Movement, which the League is planning, and a 
cordial invitation is extended to all who would 
be interested. The special subjects include, 
“Plans for the training of Secretaries,"’ and a 
consideration of “*Aftliated interests in small 
communities.” The speakers of the afternoon 
will be, Miss Jean Hamilton, National Secretary 
of the League; Miss Edith M. Howes of the 
Massachusetts Association; Miss Laura N. Platt 
of Philadelphia, and Miss Keulah Kennard of 
New York City. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resiree: 
Apartmenis, ‘Lours aud Lravel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line, 

“Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘Situations Wanted,"’ ‘Help Wanted,”’ etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Acvertising Depart- 
ment, ‘The Survey, 105. East 22d St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, WITH TRAINING 
KD EXPERIENCE IN BOYS’ WORK 
EEKS POSITION IN BOYS’ HOME. 
LACE THAT CAN BE MADE A LIFE 
JORK DESIRED. ADDRESS _ 1299 
URVEY. 

| uN Nine ~ a ae 
POSITION of responsibility by young 
arried man. Seven years’ experience as 
secutive in social, charitable and boys’ 
ork. Splendid references. At present em- 
oyed. Address 2059, Survey: 
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ideas. 


American social action. 


ican and European contributors. 
pret each week the significant events in the field of literature, 
music and art, politics and business, at home and abroad 


Pin a dollar bill to this advertisement and send it, at our 
risk, with your name and address for a three months’ 


trial subscription to 


THE 
421 West 21st Street 
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OUND action depends on sound 
Ideas decide the trend of in- 

dustry, the goal of politics, the aspira- 
tion of feminism, the advance of labor, the 
adjustment of Paminercliecn to democracy 


Ghe New 
Peer Ub ELC 


is a medium of broad national and international ideas — to 
arrest the imagination, intensify conviction, exert a force in 
Its permanent s'‘aff includes Amer- 


NEW 


They will analyze and inter- 


REPUBLIC 
New York Cit; 


A YOUNG WOMAN now acting as Pas- 
tor’s Assistant in an aggressive city church 
would like a new engagement. [Experienced 
in secretarial work and parish duties. Would 
also consider position as secretary to col- 
lege president or professor. Address 2060, 
SURVEY. 


VISITING Housekeeper with experience 
in case work and_ investigation desires 
position. Excellent references. Address 
2061 SurRVEY. 


EXPERIENCED young woman wishes 
position as superintendent of day nursery 
or manager of children’s home. Good ref- 
erences. Box 2062, SuRVEY. 


COLLEGE graduate, 
position physical instructor. 
Address 2063, Survey. 


YOUNG married man capable execu- 
tive, desires change, any line of social 
work, ten years experience. Studied so- 
cial conditions East End of London, 
England, also large cities in the States. 
Author social survey. Excellent refer- 
ence. Address 2065 Survey. 


HELP WANTED 
WANTED a Jewish working matron 
with some nursing experience for an insti- 


tution in a New York City suburb caring 
for thirty children. Address 2064, Survey. 


THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE 


athletic, desires 
Experienced. 


and the Religious Life,” by Prof. Francis G, Pea 
body sent free on application to the First 
Church in Roston (Unitarian) 64 Marlborough 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


: :  ) | The Forerunner | 
Social Ser VICE A Monthly Magalies ua 
Written, Edited, Owned and Published ' 


by 
By POU ee Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


q@ A reading of this book will illumine your studies of the 


“The Woman Movement would have a tougher — | 


1 intellectual fiber, a widely and deeply conscious 
great problems that confront every city and state. scape, would beimore of aleuining marae 
EY if the multitude of women who think they know | 
CONTENTS: The Use of Money, The Abuse of Money, Individual Self-ser- what that movement means oe to k 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman and h 
—Wma.Marion Reedy, in The jee & Louis,Mo. | 
POSE OSES Sat oe aa Tn 


vice the l’rimary Impulse of Social Service, Demand and Supply, Competition, 
The Mechanism of Sucial Service, Trading, The Circle of ‘Trade, Credits and | 
Accounting, lerangements of the Mechanism of Social Service, Analysis of 10 TS A COPY. | 
the Instruments of Social Service, Artificial Instruments of Social Service, eo A ee CEN 

Natural Instruments of Social Service and heir Capitalization, Karl Marx The F sen: irs, Gilberto Re eee 
and Henry George, From Primitive to Capitalistic Production, The Social Pepe utes Her seer philosophye Re oeteel 


Service Law of Equal Freedom, Method, satire, fiction, ethical teaching, humor, and com- | 
ment. It stands for Humanness in Women, and | 


Cloth, 75 cents tho Elune ther a ne Workshon§ forte New 
a " 2 Ethics, the New Economics, the is World we |] 
q Or for $1.25 we will send you a copy of Social Service and enter are to make~ are making. 


your. subscription to The Public for one year. Of The Public, Eadhindd fad 25c., ic staramaiken ieee 
Judge Ben B Lindsey saysi— subscription to THE FORERUNNER. { 


‘“Tt is one of the very ablest contributions to current events—political 
and econumic—to be found in this country.” 
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THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
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SLIDES and PHOTOGRAPHS Mount Vernon, has accommodations for ares in, succeed eee } 
SOCIAL SUBJECTS rich and poor men. More than ten thou- YSTEM Ashley. Plant excelled i Seam 

bd REI sand have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George esr, Plant. Free literature. Write for it 
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THE C ONTINENT The National | | | 


Weekly for all the Family 


Published for Christian service that the Church may have a publication of continent-wide influ- 
ence, a worthy standard-bearer for the cause of Christianity, meeting the widest needs of the 
home, the church, and country. The only national paper of its kind. Its essential value is be- i 
coming more and more recognized by progressive Christian people in all sections. It aims to it 
be loyal to the organized church, but never narrow. a 


SOME OF OUR EDITORS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


NOLAN R. BEST, Editor J. H. JOWETT, Contributor 
The first page editorials by Mr. Best are counted by.our read- Few preachers of America or Europe reach larger audiences — 
ers an invaluable feature of the paper. They are often repro- through the printed ‘word than does the deservedly popular 
duced by the secular press. They undoubtedly have struck pastor of the great Fifth Avenue church, New York. His de- | 


a new note in present day religious journalism. votional articles appear in The Continent regularly. 
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